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THE NEW 
UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
1962 


A statement of the human resource problems 
leading to the re-creation and revitalization of the 
U.S. Employment Service, and plans and pro- 
grams of the Service and its affiliated State agencies 
to deal effectively with them. 

Articles were written by the staff of the Bureau 
of Employment Security. 
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The Secretary's Statement 


A PERIOD OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


HEN the U.S. Employment Service was reconstituted within the framework of 

the Federal-State employment security system in February 1962, it marked the 
culmination of one of the most exciting and successful years in the history of the 
nationwide network of public employment offices. 

The reorganization was the result of an urgent need for expansion and improve- 
ment of services to workers and employers. It reflected a recognition of the national 
character of many employment and unemployment problems. 

During the last year, the Employment Service aided the Nation’s recovery from 
the recession. Its contribution can be attributed to a number of factors, the most 
important of which are strong administration support for a strengthened and im- 
proved public employment service, congressional action in providing the funds, and 
successful Bureau and State agency staffwork in carrying out Presidential directives 
and congressional mandates. 

I should like to review briefly some of the directions and actions which led to 
the renewed interest in the employment service system. 

In 1960, when the labor force totaled more than 73 million, the Employment 
Service staffs in the State agencies had 11! percent less personnel than they had in 
1958, when the labor force totaled about 63 million. 

National attention was focused on the Employment Service when President-elect 
Kennedy’s task forces recognized the need for its redirection and revitalization to 
make the best use of the Nation’s manpower. Part of Senator Douglas’ report, for 
example, was devoted to recommendations that the Employment Service be strength- 
ened to deal with the problem of persistent unemployment in distressed areas. 

Shortly after I became Secretary of Labor-designate and before he took office, 
President Kennedy instructed me to look into the needs of the Employment Service. 
I started discussions immediately with Robert C. Goodwin, Director, and now Admin- 
istrator, and with other top officials of the Bureau of Employment Security. 

Soon after his inauguration, the President—in his State-of-the-Union Message, 
in his Economic Message to the Congress, and in instructions to the Bureau of the 
Budget and to me—urged that steps be taken to improve the Employment Service. 
He gave this such high priority that he not only amended the budget request for the 
Bureau of Employment Security for fiscal year 1962, but also asked the Congress 
to make additional funds available for May and June of fiscal year 1961. This was 
done. 

As a result of these actions and through the vigorous and cooperative efforts of 
the Bureau and the affiliated State agencies, the Employment Service during the 
past year made an important contribution to the national welfare in serving workers 
and employers. 





A brief review of accomplishments is appropriate. 

1. We have today the most fully staffed, best equipped, and most efficient net- 
work of public employment offices in our history. 

2. More employers are using our public employment facilities than ever before. 

3. To meet the needs of all workers and employers, special-purpose placement 
offices are being established in metropolitan areas to serve professional, managerial, 
and technical workers, and those in sales, service, and trade occupations. 

4. Visits of Employment Service staff to employers to develop job opportunities 
increased more than 50 percent in calendar year 1961, as compared with 1960. 

5. Nonfarm placements in the last 6 months of 1961—+reflecting our added re- 
sources and economic recovery—showed an increase of 11 percent over the same 
period in 1960. 

6. Within the last few months the USES instituted a program of vastly increased 
testing, counseling, and placement activities for youth. To coordinate and intensify 
this expanded program, the USES has created a National Youth Employment Divi- 
sion, designated a youth service representative in each region, and encouraged State 
agencies to appoint a supervisor of youth services. 

What the future will bring forth in the way of employment opportunities we can 
only guess, but there will be changes, dramatic changes. We can expect employment 
in the future to be dominated by scientists, professional men, highly trained tech- 
nicians, and skilled craftsmen. We are likely to see a significant rise in employment 
opportunities in fields which up to now have accounted for only a minor percent of 
job openings, and to see sources of employment that do not now exist. 

The Employment Service—as in the past—will have all types of applicants for 
jobs. It will determine the qualifications of workers and the demands of the jobs. 
It will strive to match the right man to the right job, thus helping to build the Nation’s 
future by serving both the worker and the employer. 
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REORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU 


"[HE reorganization of the Bureau of Employment Security will enable the Bureau to meet 
new and increasing responsibilities growing out of the rapidly changing economy. 

As illustrative of actions which have expanded employment security programs, the Secre- 
tary of Labor, in his announcement of the reorganization on February 1, 1962, called attention 
to President Kennedy’s instructions for strengthening and improving the public employment 
service; the initiation of new labor market services for workers displaced by automation and 
other technological changes; expanded employment assistance to youth; and enactment of the 
Temporary Extended Unemployment Compensation Act, Aid to Dependent Children of Unem- 
ployed Parents, and the Area Redevelopment Act. 

Year after year, the Bureau has taken on added responsibilities and made adjustments to 
its organization on the basis of expediency. The whole structure within which it carried out 
its responsibilities was becoming obsolete. In the summer of 1960, I appointed a management 
study group to make a thorough analysis of the Bureau’s organization and to make recommenda- 
tions for improving its structure and operation. Those recommendations were received at about 
the same time that President Kennedy called for strengthening and improving our services to 
workers and employers. With the recognition by the Congress of the wider range of Bureau 
responsibilities, through increased appropriations and substantive legislation which added more 
functions, the study group’s recommendations took on even greater importance. 


The reorganization reconstitutes and strengthens the United States Employment Service 
and the Unemployment Insurance Service within the framework of the Federal-State employ- 
ment security system, and assigns major responsibility for the Bureau's programs to these services. 
It also establishes an Administration and Management Service. The reorganization provides for 
the head of the Bureau to be titled “Administrator” and for the head of each of the three services 
to be named “Director.” 

The USES, through affiliated State agencies and their over 1,800 local public employment 
offices, will provide an improved nationwide employment service for workers and employers; 


will supply labor market and related information to labor, management, government, and the 
public; and will seek to reduce and prevent adverse effects of automation on the labor force, 
and to develop and maintain capability for meeting national emergency or other disaster needs 
for civilian manpower. 


able it to provide better service to all applicant groups, and to give special service to the handi- 
capped, youth, older workers, farmworkers, members of minority groups, and veterans. 

The newly constituted Unemployment Insurance Service, in cooperation with State employ- 
ment security agencies, will undertake to provide for the Nation’s workers an unemployment 
insurance program with adequate benefits, sound financing, and effective administration; a 
Government program that will insure workers against wage loss cue to illness or disability that 
is not work connected; and labor market and related information pertinent to the unemployment 
insurance program. It will be responsible for administering Federal programs to help workers 
maintain partial income during periods of training and retraining. 

President Kennedy has recently recommended a series of measures to insure that the Nation 
will have a “defense in depth” against future recessions. One of these is a program for perma- 
nent reforms in the unemployment insurance system. The proposals reflect a crystallization of 
many years of experience in administering the UI program, as well as valuable lessons learned 
in the last two recessions concerning both the strengths and weaknesses of the system. These 
recessions have given renewed emphasis to the importance of our unemployment insurance 
system in providing a base to purchasing power, living standards, and economic stability. 

Now that we have met the impelling need to reorganize the Bureau for more effective 
service, we must turn to the future with new vigor and imagination. All of us who work in the 
employment security program welcome our new responsibilities which enlarge our opportunity to 
serve—-and to serve well—the needs of our fellow human beings. 


Nile Shedbos. 





Statement 


FROM THE 


DIRECTOR 


THE NEW USES CHARTS ITS COURSE 


LOUIS LEVINE 


HE reactivation and reorganization 
of the U.S. Employment Service are 
an integral part of the strengthening and 
improvement of the public employment 
service. The new USES has come into 
being in response not only to the instruc- 
tions of the President and the Secretary 
of Labor, but also to manpower develop- 
ments and recent labor market experi- 
ence. The identification of nationally 
significant employment and unemploy- 
ment problems and the development of 
programs and the application of re- 
sources to their resolution are inherent 
in the reorganization. The Employment 
Service is concerned not alone with the 
most effective utilization of the Nation’s 
manpower resources by facilitating the 
employment process, but also with the 
development of our manpower resources 
and raising the skill levels of the work 
force through training and retraining. 
The reorganization attests to the flexi- 
bility of the Federal-State employment 
service system and the dynamic character 
of our national and local labor markets. 
The history of the Employment Service 
is one of change—of adaptation and ad- 
justment to rapidly changing economic 
conditions and concomitant problems of 
employment and unemployment. Dur- 
ing the 1930’s we were concerned with 
providing private and public employment 
for the victims of the most catastrophic 
depression in the country’s experience. 
During much of the 1940’s, the Employ- 
ment Service wrestled with war-induced 
labor shortages and administered man- 
power regulations geared to maintaining 
essential civilian production while chan- 
neling the necessary manpower into war 
production. 


During the decade of the fifties, we ex- 
perienced a sharp rise in population and 
significant increases in the labor force at 
the same time that the economy was 
undergoing widespread and complex 
changes. We crossed the threshold of a 
new scientific and technological revolu- 
tion as large-volume investment in re- 
search and development and in new plant 
and equipment brought major changes 
in industrial processes and geographic 
shifts in industry. New occupations 
emerged as others became obsolete. 
Growth of the “trade and service” indus- 
tries outran the goods-producing sector. 

As labor markets became more com- 
plex in the huge metropolitan areas, 
needs for manpower services increased 
manyfold. At the same time, far-reach- 
ing changes in the agricultural sector of 
the economy—rapidly increasing mech- 
anization, consolidation into larger and 
fewer farms, increased acreage in fruits 
and vegetables—accelerated the decline 
in the farm work force while increas- 
ing peak seasonal labor requirements. 
Throughout this period, the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service did not exist as an 
organizational entity, and the public em- 
ployment service, with shrinking re- 
sources and only partial success, sought 
to deal with these exceedingly difficult 
labor market problems. 

What are the manpower problems that 
have emerged as matters of growing na- 
tional concern? First, perhaps, is the 
enormously rapid growth of the popula- 
tion itself. The high birth rates of the 
postwar years, combined with the low 
rates of the thirties, are resulting in dis- 
proportionate increases in the youngest 
and oldest age groups—those that typi- 
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The Wagner-Peyser Act 


Act of June 6, 1933 (48 Stat. 113), as amended, 
United States Employment Service; Bureau 
Established 
Sec. 1. In order to promote the establishment and 

maintenance of a national system of public employ- 

ment offices, there is hereby created in the Depart- 
ment of Labor a bureau to be known as the United 

States Employment Service. 


Employment Offices 


Sec. 3. (a) It shall be the province and duty of 
the bureau to promote and develop a national system 
of employment offices for men, women, and juniors 
who are legally qualified to engage in gainful occu- 
pations, including employment counseling and 
placement services for handicapped persons, to main- 
tain a veterans’ service to be devoted to securing 
employment for veterans, to maintain a farm place- 
ment service, to maintain a public employment serv- 
ice for the District of Columbia, and, in the manner 
hereinafter provided, to assist in establishing and 
maintainng systems of public employment offices in 
the several States and the political subdivisions 
thereof in which there shall be located a veterans’ 
employment service. The bureau shall also assist 
in coordinating the public employment offices 
throughout the country and in increasing their use- 
fulness by developing and prescribing minimum 
standards of efficiency, assisting them in meeting 
problems peculiar to their localities, promoting uni- 
formity in their administrative and statistcal pro- 
cedure, furnishing and publishing information as 
to opportunities for employment and other infor- 
mation of value in the operation of the system, and 
maintaining a system for clearing labor between the 
several States. 

(b) Whenever in this Act the word “State” or 
“States” is used, it shall be understood to include 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. 


cally experience the greatest jobseeking difficulties, At 
the same time, population is increasingly concentrated 
in the large metropolitan area complexes, which pre- 
sent a whole host of problems, both economic and 
social. 

Technological changes, shifts in population and in- 
dustry, these have also exacted their price in the form 
of stranded communities and workers with obsolescent 
skills. The changing character of industry and of its 
occupational composition is being reflected in more 
rigid hiring specifications, especially with respect to 
education and skill, that emphasize the growing im- 
portance of the quality of the labor force and the need 
for training and retraining to meet the new standards. 
Thus, while mass unemployment has disappeared, it 
has been supplanted by specific unemployment prob- 
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lems encompassing older workers, younger workers, 
minorities, agricultural workers, unskilled workers, 
and geographic pockets of chronically unemployed 
workers. 

The Employment Act of 1946 affirmed the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government “to promote maxi- 
mum employment, production, and purchasing power” 
and to create and maintain an economic environment 
in which “there will be afforded useful employment 
opportunities, including self-employment, for those 
able, willing, and seeking to work.” The broad goals 
of the Act imply, first, that the vast productive capac- 
ity of the Nation should be used and not permitted to 
lie idle or run to waste; and second, that this capacity 
itself should be raised to enable each new generation 
to advance to higher standards of well-being. In 
many ways, however, the Employment Act of 1946 
was only a statement of objectives and goals. Indeed, 
it may well be regarded as a preamble to the imple- 
menting legislation dealing with the employment, edu- 
cation and training, and the health of our human re- 
sources enacted within the past year or now pending 
before the Congress. 

It is quite certain that along with changes in our 
economy have come changes in our values. ‘Time 
was when we gaged our economy in terms of goods 
and services produced. Increasingly now, we gage 
the level of our economy in terms of our standard of 
living, our leisure, our avocations, and the cultural 
aspects of living that contribute to the inherent dignity 
of human beings. In the new values, the ultimate ded- 
ication is to the quality of human life. Out of this 
dedication has come our concern with the maximum 
utilization and development of our human resources. 


Role of USES 


In the efforts that we must make as our contribution 
to the better use and development of our human re- 
sources, it is abundantly clear that the Federal-State 
employment service system has a vital role to play. 
There does not exist today any other system of gov- 
ernmental machinery whose facilities and resources 
reach into all of our local labor markets. We do 
not have anywhere outside of the Employment Serv- 
ice the staff resources and expertness in labor market 
knowledge and operations to deal with the labor mar- 
ket needs of our human resources. Consequently, al- 
most any legislative or administrative measure de- 
signed to bring about a better balance between labor 
supply and requirements, to improve the quality of 
the labor force, or to resolve problems of employment 
and unemployment, places heavy responsibility upon 
the Employment Service. If we are to be adequate 
to our responsibilities, we must reorient our program 
thinking, widen our perspectives, and greatly improve 
our operating effectiveness. We must operate as the 
manpower agency, concerned with all aspects of hu- 
man resource development and utilization in the labor 
market and in the economy. 





The reorganized USES is concerned with the many 
manpower problems which result from major changes 
in the national economy and even from international 
developments involving our role in world affairs. The 
Employment Service must give greater attention to 
the employment and unemployment problems emerg- 
ing on the national scene. At the same time that we 
adapt our program emphasis and operating actions to 
local labor market situations and needs, we must con- 
stantly keep in mind the nationally significant prob- 
lems which extend beyond the boundaries of our local 
jurisdictions. 


Determining the New Structure 


In determining the form of the new USES organiza- 
tion within the Bureau, several factors were taken into 
consideration. Perhaps the most important was the 
re-creation of the USES as an organizational entity, 
bringing together within its structure the resources and 
facilities which could contribute to greater national 
leadership and to the program emphasis needed to 
carry out the responsibilities of a manpower operating 
agency. It was also important that the total structure 
reflect the variety of responsibilities with which the 
U.S. Employment Service deals. These are divided 
broadly into four groupings: Manpower Development 
and Utilization, Employment Service Activities, Farm 
Labor Service, and the Veterans Employment Serv- 
ice. Within the Office of Manpower Development and 
Utilization appear such new programs as automation, 
manpower training, and area redevelopment. 

The Farm Labor Service is concerned with placing 
greater emphasis on the recruitment and placement 
of domestic farm labor. Within this service, provision 
is made for a new division concentrating on the prob- 
lem of migratory farmworkers. In the Office of Em- 
ployment Service Activities, divisions have been 
established to deal with youth employment services, 
professional placement services, and metropolitan area 
labor markets. These are illustrative of the new man- 
power and labor market problems to which the re- 
organized USES will direct its efforts. 

A second determinant of the structure is the need 
for the U.S. Employment Service to be concerned pri- 
marily with the solution of manpower problems and 
secondarily with research techniques, methods, and 
procedures. To that extent, the research function has 
been coalesced into the operating programs, not only 
to develop a closer relationship between research pro- 
grams and operations but also to insure emphasis on 
the problem-solution aspects of the program. 

Another consideration, although not immediately 
apparent in the organization chart, is the need to pro- 
vide for close working relations among the divisions to 
concentrate upon specific labor market problems. This 
is in keeping with the modern industry “team” ap- 
proach and is similar to the interdisciplinary concept 
of universities in working toward solution of a prob- 
lem. This approach will lead to the concentration 
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of all appropriate resources in the operation of a 
specific program. 


Role of the Local Office 


The modernized Employment Service assumes that 
the action front will remain, as it is now, within the 
local offices operated by the States, but as an integral 
part of the national system of public employment of- 
fices. The local office is the keystone of the national 
employment service system. In the final analysis, the 
public employment service succeeds or fails to the 
extent that these offices provide needed services and 
operate efficiently. If they are to be effective, these 
offices must gear their job market and manpower serv- 
ices to the problems confronting jobseekers and to the 
labor needs of employers within the economic setting 
of the local labor market situation. 

It is intended that the employment office in each 
locality will become the community manpower center. 
To this end, it must work cooperatively with individ- 
ual workers, employers, education and training instal- 
lations, community groups, professional associations, 
and government agencies in the community to meet 
both local manpower problems and the national goals 
of minimum unemployment, employment stability and 
economic growth, skill development of the work force, 
and maximum utilization of our manpower resources. 

Although the number of employers has increased 
substantially, employment office contacts, through per- 
sonal visits with employers, have decreased by 50 per- 
cent in the last 10 years. With the increased personnel 
now available to the system, local offices must make 
every effort to reach the maximum number of em- 
ployers so that employment offices become a major 
resource used by employers to meet their manpower 
needs. 

Improved services to applicants depend to a large 
degree on the extent to which placement services are 
expanded and strengthened. The placement staff 
must seek out all employment opportunities in the 
community, taking account of the industrial and oc- 
cupational composition of the labor market and em- 
ployment trends and fluctuations. At the same time, 
the placement staff must be thoroughly familiar with 
the characteristics of the jobseekers, their work experi- 
ence, skills, and abilities. In the light of employer 
hiring specifications, applicants selected for referral 
to job openings must be determined to be occupation- 
ally qualified. Furthermore, speed in filling job 
vacancies is essential to improved service. 

More emphasis is required on providing job-find- 
ing assistance to applicants in areas of declining em- 
ployment opportunities. It is equally important that 
employers who are unable to fill their job needs in 
their own community be assisted by local offices to re- 
cruit workers who may be available some distance 
away. 

Many employment offices, particularly in the larger 
urban areas, have often been overwhelmed by un- 
employment insurance responsibilities. Local offices 
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must reassert employment service activities as a sepa- 
rate function from that of unemployment insurance. 
It is important to establish the fact that registration 
of an unemployed worker incident to the filing of an 
insurance claim is not the basic employment service 
function. The local employment office must establish 
firmly in the public mind that its primary function 
is to find jobs for workers and to render needed job 
market and manpower services to employers. 
Personnel in local offices must strive to improve their 
competence and professional capabilities. There is 
a need to overcome the great disparity in effectiveness 
among local offices and among State employment serv- 
ices. In the event that problems are beyond the capa- 
bilities of the local office staff, it behooves them to 
seek technical assistance from State offices and, if 
necessary, through them, from the national office. 
Local offices must continue, as in the past, to pro- 
vide a broad range of local labor market information. 
They must increase and improve actions to identify 
changing occupational requirements, to anticipate and 


Local Offices Can Help in Rehabilitating 
Welfare Recipients 

: systematic encouragement would be given 

all welfare recipients to obtain vocational counsel- 


ing, testing, and placement services from the U.S. 
Employment Service and to secure useful training 


wherever new job skills would be helpful. Close 
cooperative arrangements would be established with 
existing training and vocational education programs, 
and with the vocational and on-the-job training op- 
portunities to be created under the manpower de- 
velopment and training and youth employment 
oppotuities programs previously proposed. 
—Public Welfare Program—Message from 
President Kennedy to the Congress, February 
1, 1962 
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alleviate the impact of automation and other tech- 
nological changes on employment, and to measure 
the effect of population and labor force shifts on 
needed labor market services. This need acquires an 
immediacy not present heretofore because local oc- 
cupational requirements must be determined for the 
implementation of the Manpower Training and De- 
velopment Act, as well as for certification and training 
under the provisions of the Area Redevelopment Act. 

In areas of persistent unemployment, local offices 
have special responsibilities. ‘They must participate 
wherever possible in local industrial development ef- 
forts by supplying manpower information, advice, and 
assistance. The local office has a unique contribu- 
tion to make to the community’s economic-employ- 
ment planning, in supplying and interpreting informa- 
tion on labor force characteristics and the industrial 
structure of the local economy. 


Expansion of U.S. Employment Service 


I am directing the Secretary of Labor to take neces- 
sary steps to provide better service for unemploy- 
ment insurance claimants and other job applicants 
registered with the United States Employment 
Service. This will require expanded counseling 
and placement services for workers or jobseekers 
(a) in depressed areas; (b) in rural areas of chronic 
underemployment; (c) displaced by automation and 
technological change in factories and on farms; (d) 
in upper age brackets; and (e) recently graduated 
from college and high school. 

—President Kennedy’s Economic Message to the 
Congress, February 2, 1961. 


Local offices must assume responsibility for pro- 
viding manpower planning, along with counseling and 
placement services, to rural communities too small 
to have full-time local offices. ES representatives sta- 
tioned in existing local offices will be called upon for 
manpower planning assistance for several nearby 
counties or communities. In addition, a small mobile 
staff should be developed to provide on-the-spot coun- 
seling, testing, and placement services to rural counties 
or communities now without such services. 

Additional attention is to be given to the migratory 
farmworkers. The Farm Placement Service is ex- 
pected to expand its present program for maximizing 
employment opportunities to migrant workers by pro- 
viding for a succession of farm jobs through an exten- 
sion of the Annual Worker Plan to areas where it is 
now little used. Moreover, the Employment Service 
in rural areas must participate in rural development 
activities designed to develop local job opportunities 
suitable to the skill potential of the labor force. 

The emergence of the new USES, the philosophy 
behind it, and the ambitious program outlined here 
and in the following pages all draw attention to a new 
frontier in human resource development. 























Impact of 


the Changing Economy 


on Our Manpower Resources 


HE Nation, in the coming years, will be con- 

fronted with the most challenging manpower prob- 
lems in its history. Many of these problems result 
from massive labor market changes and shifts in the 
national economy, and from international develop- 
ments involving the country’s role in world affairs. 
These trends and their impact make it apparent that 
national considerations have become increasingly im- 
portant in determining the activities of the public 
employment service system. Basic to an appreciation 
of the future course of the U.S. Employment Service 
is an understanding of broad economic developments 
in the postwar period and how they relate to current 
and anticipated manpower problems. 

Since the end of World War II, the United States 
has experienced a gigantic industrial transformation, 
characterized by large expansions in population and 
labor force, economic growth, introduction of impor- 
tant new techniques and processes, and widespread 
geographic shifts of industry. 

Gross national product—the total value of goods 
and services produced in the United States—perhaps 
the single most used measure of the economic well- 
being of the Nation—has risen 62 percent (after allow- 
ance for price changes) between 1947 and 1961. 

Investment in new plant and equipment, a prime 
generator of economic activity, rose sharply from an 
average of $21 billion in 1947 to an annual rate of 
about $36 billion at the end of 1961. This huge flow 
of investment continues to result in mass obsolescence 
of existing plant and equipment, outmoding of exist- 
ing techniques and methods of production, and the 
development of new and substitute materials. Use of 
new materials and the emergence of new products 
require new skills and a significant change in the 
occupational composition of the work force. New 
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combinations of skills are taking place, and new occu- 
pations evolve daily. 

Investment in research and development is anothe1 
gage of the pace of economic change in the postwar 
period. At the beginning of the 1950’s, Government 
and private industry jointly were investing about $3 
billion a year in research and development; by the 
close of the decade, the annual outlay had quadrupled. 
To set this activity in another perspective: More was 
invested in research and development in any single 
year in the 1950’s than in the entire period from 1776 
to 1933. 

Indeed, a whole new industry has emerged in the 
United States, frequently called the industry of dis- 
covery. A quarter of a century ago there were a 
hundred laboratories in the country. Today there are 
over 4,000, employing more than a half million people. 
Advances in research and development, however, lead 
to obsolescence of techniques and methods of produc- 
tion, of materials, power and fuels, as well as to the 
creation of new products, new markets, and new ap- 
proaches to economic life. 

This economic expansion has had significant impli- 
cations for the industrial and occupational structure 
of the Nation. Industrywise, 1956 marked an impor- 
tant turning point. For the first time in the Nation’s 
history, there were more white-collar workers than 
blue-collar workers—more people engaged in trade, 
service, finance, government, and transportation and 
communication than in agriculture, mining, manu- 
facturing, and construction. Manufacturing employ- 
ment has not been rising rapidiy in the United States 
in recent years and the number of direct production 
workers in industry have actually been declining. The 
employment increases that have been taking place in 
manufacturing have been in marketing and sales, in 
research and engineering, in clerical and bookkeeping 
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operations, but not in direct production work. 

These far-reaching changes in industrial employ- 
ment opportunities have had a direct impact on the 
occupational structure. Workers need more skill, 
more technical know-how, and more educational at- 


Population and 


Coincident with these economic changes has been 
a population explosion. Never before has the Na- 
tion’s population increased so rapidly. During the 
decade of the thirties, population in the United States 
increased by 9 million. In the forties, it increased 
by 1912 million; in the fifties, it increased by 28 million. 

This growth is the result of several major develop- 
ments: Tremendous advances in the medical arts and 
sciences, a rise in living standards, and a large increase 
in birth rates. Some of the implications of this growth 
for the labor force and the labor market are readily 
apparent. 

The problems will be intensified during the years 
immediately ahead. By 1970, the population will have 
grown to 208 million, an increase of another 28 million. 
Significantly again, that increase will come mostly in 
the younger age groups and to a lesser extent in the 
older ages. 

Turning from population to labor force, the decade 
of the 1960's will witness a net increase in labor force 
of about 131% million. The labor force in 1960 totaled 
73¥2 million. By 1970, it will be 87 million. This 
means an annual average increase of 1.3 million. But 
in the 1950’s, the labor force increased less than 
900,000 each year, so the labor force will increase 
half again as much as it did in the 1950’s. Moreover, 
the rate of growth will get sharper in the latter part 
of the decade. 

Although the net growth in the labor force will total 
13% million, there will be a gross increase of 29 
million different individuals. ‘The difference reflects 


CHANGES IN THE NUMBER OF WORKERS IN EACH AGE GROUP 
1950 TO 1960 AND 1960 TO 1970 


Changes during the 1960's will be 
substantially and significantly dif- 
ferent from those experienced dur- 
ing the 1950's. 
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tainment. ‘There are increasing demands for higher 
skill and greater competency in the professional and 
technical occupations, and in certain kinds of sales 
and service occupations, while the need for unskilled 
manual labor is shrinking. 


Labor Force 


a loss of about 15% million through deaths, retire- 
ments, withdrawals, and women leaving the labor 
force for marriage or childbearing. ‘There will be an 
increase of 26 million youth and 3 million adult women 
returning to work after having left the labor force 
some time previously. The gross number of entrants, 
of course, is the figure that has practical meaning for 
manpower planning and administrative workload. 

Significantly, the net number of young people under 
25 years of age will grow almost 50 percent. In the 
group 45 years of age and over, there will likewise be 
an increase of about 40 percent. However, those in 
the age group between 35 and 44, the crucial age for 
executives, supervisors, most highly skilled workers, 
and leadership in general, will number 200,000, or 
1 percent, fewer in the 1960’s than in the 1950's. 
This reflects the low birth rate of the depression years. 

Women, who now constitute about a third of the 
work force, will account for an increasing share of 
the total. Laborsaving home equipment, packaged 
foods, and commercial services have released time 
from household tasks. The rising level of education 
has not only prepared women for outside employment 
but has also motivated many to work in order to 
finance a better education for their children. Growth 
of trade and service industries in suburban localities 
is providing an increasing number of jobs for women, 
including many part-time jobs. Except in the teenage 
group and the 65-years-and-over category, two out of 
every five women will be in the labor market by the 
end of the decade. 
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Unemployment 


The widespread and accelerated changes in the 
economy have been accomplished at the cost of nu- 
merous dislocations. Among the most important of 
these have been the periodic ebbs and flows in the 
magnitude of unemployment. Within the last 15 
years, there have been four short, but regularly recur- 
ring, cyclical swings: in 1949-50, 1953-54, 1957-58, 
and 1960-61. Their regularity and uniformity are 
without historical parallel. 

All four postwar recessions, by prewar standards, 
have been comparatively brief and mild. At the depth 
of the recession in 1949, GNP was about 4 percent 
below the prerecession peak. In 1954 the setback was 
less than 3 percent, and in 1958 it was 4 percent. In 
1961, the decline was only 1 percent. In contrast 
there was a GNP decline of almost 30 percent (in 
constant dollars) during the great depression of the 
thirties. 

Equally significant is the fact that civilian employ- 
ment in each of the postwar recessions did not show 
any marked decline. In the 1949 setback, average 
employment decreased by only 1.2 percent from the 
previous year. In each of the two succeeding reces- 
sions, the decline averaged about 1.7 percent, and in 
1961, there was actually a slight increase over the 
previous year. 


Employment, Production, and Unemployment in Four Postwar 


CYCLICAL TROUGH = 100 


There have been, however, relatively wide swings 
in unemployment—although at no time in any reces- 
sion year did the average annual rate reach as high as 7 
percent. In the four recession periods, the average 
annual number out of work ranged between 3.6 mil- 
lion in 1949 and 1954 to 4.8 million in 1958 and 1961. 

What are some specific implications of postwar de- 
velopments on the unemploment problem? The old- 
style depression with its massive paralysis appears to 
have been relegated to the economic graveyard, but 
new trends and problems are developing. 

It has been remarked that mass unemployment of 
the thirties has given way to class unemployment of 
the sixties. Looking behind the national aggregates 
and examining the component elements of unemploy- 
ment make it quickly apparent that unemployment 
is not a homogeneous phenomenon. Because of basic 
trends in the economy, unemployment rates among 
new entrants in the work force, displaced older work- 
ers, the unskilled, and nonwhite workers have been 
persistently and markedly higher than for the labor 
force as a whole. Certain industries and areas have 
also developed problems of chronic unemployment. 

Increased industrialization and urbanization, cou- 
pled with a technological revolution on the farm, have 
combined to expose a greater proportion of the labor 
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force to industrial cycles and involuntary unemploy- 
ment. 

Mechanization of farms, which reduced agricul- 
tural labor requirements, accelerated migration from 
farm to city. Varying patterns of industrial growth 
have also influenced migration movements, while 
the rise of the professional worker, predisposed to a 
national job market, has added greatly to interstate 
movement. In short, the mobility of the American 
worker is unmatched in modern history. 

As previously indicated, new technology in industry 
has frequently brought with it reductions in man-hour 
requirements, skill obsolescence, and job dislocation. 
Abandonment of inefficient facilities has sometimes re- 
sulted in the disruption of entire communities. 

Defense expenditures, although a bulwark to the 
economy as a whole, have contributed their share to 
local and regional dislocations. Unpredictable can- 
cellation of contracts and shifts in program emphasis 
have caused considerable labor turnover and unem- 
ployment. On a broader scale, changes in the tempo 
of the cold war have been, and will continue to be, 
instrumental in causing fluctuations in national de- 
fense appropriations, such considerations being quite 
apart from changes in military science. 

A phenomenon of the postwar period has been the 
higher residual of unemployed after each recession. 
With each setback, industry was pressed to apply cost- 
cutting techniques, making it possible to achieve higher 
levels of production with less man-hour input. Within 
2 years after the 1954 slowdown (the 1948-49 period 
is omitted because of the Korean conflict), the rate 
of unemployment dropped from 5.6 to 4.2 percent be- 
fore turning upward again. One year after the 1958 
recession, the unemployment rate had dropped from 
6.8 percent to 5.5 percent. In 1961, despite a re- 
covery in industrial production to an alltime high, 
the unemployment rate hovered around the 7-percent 
level for 11 consecutive months before tapering off to 
slightly less than 6 percent. 

The long-term unemployed, defined as those who 
have been out of work for more than half a year, are 
an especially vexatious problem. These hard-core 
jobless, averaging 800,000 in 1961 for the largest 
number in more than 2 decades, were concentrated in 
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several groups out of proportion to their number in the 
labor force. ‘The problem involves age, color, and 
skill. Men 45 years of age and over represented one- 
third of the long-term unemployed but accounted for 
enly one-fourth of the labor force; workers from 
durable goods industries accounted for 14 percent of 
the labor force and 25 percent of the long-term unem- 
ployed; Negroes accounted for 24 percent of persons 
jobless for over 6 months, but only 11 percent of the 
labor force; semiskilled and unskilled workers repre- 
sented 45 percent of the long-term unemployed, com- 
pared with 24 percent of the labor force; and persons 
with no previous work experience, chiefly young 
workers in search of their first jobs, accounted for less 
than 1 percent of the civilian labor force, but made 
up 9 percent of the persons looking for work for over 
6 months. 

The persistence of high rates of unemployment over 
long periods has catapulted the rate of growth of the 
economy into a national issue. Each of the postwar 
recessions temporarily arrested the national growth 
rate. In terms of output of goods and services (GNP 
per capita, which is a realistic measure of economic 
progress in the Nation, the annual rate of growth since 
1947 has been about 3.5 percent in the years when 
the economy was in good health, but less than 2 per- 
cent when the gains are prorated over the entire 
period. 

Between 1953 and 1960, the population of the 
United States increased by 14 percent. As a result, 
GNP per capita showed an average growth of less 
than | percent per year during this period. Similarly, 
the physical volume of industrial production in 1960 
was only 19 percent higher than in 1953, which means 
that industrial output per capita had expanded only 
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slightly more than one-half of 1 percent per year 
during that time. 

Ample evidence exists that an acceleration in the 
national growth rate has become a cardiaal goal of 
Government policy. In formulating such policies, 


there is recognition of the problems in the manpower 
field and the need to provide special programs to make 
full utilization of the Nation’s human resources. The 
more important of these programs are covered in suc- 
ceeding sections. 


Automation 


One of the major labor market problems confront- 
ing the Nation is the task of dealing with unemployed 
workers who have been displaced from their jobs be- 
cause of automation and other technological changes. 
Substantial increases in expenditures for new plant 
and equipment and on scientific research in the post- 
World War II period resulted in an acceleration in 
the rate of technological advance. During the fifties 
alone, new plant and equipment expenditures totaled 
the astronomical sum of $300 billion. 

Between 1947 and 1960, productivity in the non- 
agricultural sector of the economy increased by about 
2.7 percent a year, compared with a long-term rise 
of 2.1 percent; in agriculture, productivity advanced 
about 6 percent a year. 

The introduction of new automatic equipment and 
processes, together with other technological changes, 
has had a profound effect on the trends of employ- 
ment and unemployment. There is a widely held 
assumption that the new products of our rapidly ad- 
vancing technology stimulate widespread desire ac- 
companied by effective consumer demand for their 
purchase. It does not necessarily follow, however, 
that technological advances will be quickly reflected 


in a roundabout increase in job opportunities. On the 
contrary, such advances reduce direct labor require- 
ments in the industries experiencing such advances, 
and some period of time is likely to elapse before the 
productivity gains are reflected in greater employ- 


ment opportunities. In any event, the new jobs may 


well be in occupations for which the displaced workers 
are not qualified or in areas far removed from the 
localities where they reside. 

On the employment side, the evidence also points 
to a contraction in employment in jobs that are most 
readily amenable to automated procedures. Between 
the spring of 1960 and February 1961 (the bottom of 
the recession) , there was a gross loss of more than 1.5 
million nonfarm payroll jobs. One million of these 
losses were in manufacturing alone, with the metal 
and metalworking industries accounting for more than 
60 percent of this cutback. These losses were partially 
offset by expansion of employment in schools, finance, 
and service so that the net loss at the bottom of the 
recession was | million jobs. 

In terms of total jobs, this net loss had been virtually 
made up by the end of 1961. It is quite clear, how- 
ever, that few of the added jobs, most of them in 
the educational system, were filled by unemployed fac- 
tory workers. Manufacturing, at the end of 1961, 
was still some half million jobs short of the early 1960 
levels, taking seasonal factors into account. Neverthe- 
less, industrial output had recovered all of the reces- 
sion cutback and had gone on to set a new alltime 
record. The entire drop in manufacturing employ- 
ment between 1960 and 1961 occurred among produc- 
tion workers; nonproduction worker employment was 
largely unchanged for the year and even showed signs 
of expansion at yearend. 


This engineer operates a complex pipe still control 
board of a refinery. 
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An aerial view of Baltimore City, looking northwest from the inner harbor. The metropolitan area has a population of 1.7 million 
and a highly diversified industrial economy. 


Problems of Urban Growth 


Reflecting the rapid growth in both total population 
and in the trend to urbanization, the continuing 
emergence of new large cities has increased the number 
of metropolitan areas in the country from 52, at the 
beginning of the century, to 212 in 1960. During the 
past decade alone, the number of such areas has in- 
creased by 40. Over 60 percent of the population 
is now concentrated in the metropolitan areas, and 
they account for more than 70 percent of the Nation’s 
nonfarm work force. 

Of the population increase during the last decade, 
85 percent took place within the metropolitan areas. 
If this trend continues, as seems probable, the number 
of metropolitan areas will increase, as well as the 
population in these areas. 

Within the metropolitan areas, the bulk of the popu- 
lation growth has occurred in the outlying sections. 
Of the 22.5 million increase in the population in the 
metropolitan areas between 1950 and 1960, 17.6 mil- 
lion occurred in the outlying parts of the areas and 
iess than 5 million in the central cities. The popu- 
lation in the central cities grew at only one-half the 
rate of the national total, and one-fifth the rate of 
the outlying areas. With the accelerated movement of 
population to suburbia, the outlying areas accounted 
for about two-thirds of the total population increase 
between 1950-60, compared with slightly less than 
one-half of the 1940-50 increase. By the same token, 
the population of central cities increased by only 9 
percent in the decade of the 1950’s, whereas in the 
previous decade, the corresponding increase was nearly 
14 percent. 
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Significant differences exist in the patterns of popu- 
lation growth among the various regions and individ- 
ual areas. In the western region, the population of 
the central cities has increased markedly (about 30 
percent) since 1950. Even here, however, the rate of 
growth outside of the cities was more than twice that 
of the central cities. Many of the central cities in 
the Northeast lost population over the decade. The 
gain of 12 percent in the total population of the 
metropolitan areas in this region is attributable to 
the more than one-third increase outside the central 
cities. Only minor increases in the population of the 
central cities occurred in the north-central region, but 
tremendous gains were registered in the outlying areas, 
where the gains exceeded 55 percent. As in the West, 
substantial gains in the central cities (26 percent) also 
took place in the South, but here again the growth 
outside the central cities (47 percent 
greater. 


was much 


An important problem arising from the expansion 
in suburbia has been the question of whether jobs have 
followed the movement of population to the outlying 


areas. There is little foundation for the belief that 
a large dispersal of industry throughout the metro- 
politan areas has occurred as a result of recent popu- 
lation shifts. The bulk of the job opportunities con- 
tinues to lie within a relatively short distance from 
the center of the area; workers, of course, are more 
widely dispersed, residing throughout the entire area. 
Many sections within the boundaries of a metropolitan 
area either provide employment for workers residing 
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in other sections, or supply workers needed for jobs 
located in other sections, or both. 

Concentration in urban areas and emergence of 
major metropolitan complexes present a host of prob- 
lems for the Nation. There are difficulties that ac- 
company urban development—problems of mass trans- 
portation, housing, recreation, and other social 
problems. From an employment point of view, there 
is the problem of organizing the labor market so that 
workers and jobs can be most efficiently brought to- 
gether. It is a paradox that although most of the em- 
ployment expansion during the past decade has oc- 
curred in these areas, unemployed workers and new 
entrants have great difficulty in searching out job 
openings. 

While the trend in population and employment dur- 
ing the last decade has not altered the basic un- 
derlying characteristics of metropolitan areas from an 
employment standpoint, as in any generalization, there 


are exceptions. The lower paying jobs, especially in 
trade and service establishments using women and 
part-time workers, do rely on labor supply residing 
in the vicinity of the establishment. This has always 
been the case, but it has become more significant as 
the larger retailers in the central core have established 
branch stores, following the movement of population 
to suburbia. Newer industries, particularly light man- 
ufacturing and research, have also located on the 
periphery of the cities. These, however, are not likely 
to rely on the immediate environs for their work force 
to the exclusion of qualified workers residing elsewhere. 

From the Employment Service point of view, the in- 
creased population and resulting extension of the 
boundaries of some metropolitan areas have added to 
the problems of providing effective service, and have 
made necessary a reappraisal of the principles for 
determining the appropriate office structure for metro- 
politan areas. 


Youth 


The magnitude of the youth employment problem 
is reflected in the total number of young men and 
women between 16 and 25 who will enter the labor 
force in the 1960’s. In the decade of the thirties the 
birth rate was relatively low. Consequently, in the 
fifties, the number of young people reaching work- 
ing or college age was relatively small. The current 
decade, however, will be a complete reversal of the ex- 
perience in the 1950’s. Children born in the postwar 
high-birth-rate years will be entering the labor force 
in vast numbers—-26 million—in the sixties. This 
volume is unprecedented in the Nation’s history. 


The great increase in young entrants into the labor 


market will come in the mid-1960’s. In 1965, 3.8 
million young people will reach 18 years of age, an 
increase of 1.2 million over 1961. Many of them will 
enter the job market before they reach 18, so that this 
increase will begin to be felt in 1963 and 1964. Al- 
though the problem is large today, it is this flood of 
young people in the next few years which poses the 
major challenge. 

To appreciate the potential problem posed by this 
influx of young workers, it must be considered in 
light of the unemployment rate among youth, as well 
as the changing character of the economy. 

The unemployment rate among young people is 


By the late 1960's, 3 million new 
young workers will enter the labor 
force each year, as compared with 2 
million a year now starting their work 
careers. Altogether 26 million new 











young workers will enter the labor 
force during the 1960's—almost 40 
percent more than during the 1950's. 
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already extremely high. In December 1961, 460,000 
young men and 210,000 young women under age 20 
were unemployed. Of perhaps greater significance is 
the fact that the unemployment rate in this total age 
group is more than twice the national average. In 
December 1961, for example, the unemployment rate 
for all ages in the civilian labor force was 5.8. For 
the under-20 group it was 12.2. 

These problems are already acute and will become 
even more so because of the rapid changes which are 
taking place in this country in the kinds of jobs which 
the economy demands. The biggest increases will oc- 
cur in occupations requiring the most education and 
training. Average years of school of those working in 
1959 in skilled, clerical, sales, and professional jobs— 


categories expected to grow—ran from 11 years to 
something over 16 years, whereas the average number 
of years completed by those in unskilled jobs, a de- 
clining group, was about 81/2. 

Since one out of every three young people does 
not graduate from high school, it is abundantly clear 
that many millions of youths will face grave problems 
in finding employment in the years immediately 
ahead. During the 1960's, approximately 71/2 million 
young people are expected to drop out of high school 
before graduation. This group, already disadvantaged 
by their youth, will find employment opportunities ex- 
tremely limited, particularly since employers are in- 
creasingly demanding a high school diploma for 
hiring. 


The Professions 


One of the major problems facing America today 
is the tremendous growth in the demand for profes- 
sional workers. In the last 30 years, this specialized 
segment of the labor force has expanded by 50 per- 
cent, growing faster than almost any other major 
occupational group. It now includes 7.7 million peo- 
ple, or almost 11 percent of the total labor force. 

The outlook is for continual rapid growth in the 
number of professional people. Estimates vary, but 


there is no doubt that this group will increase faster 
in the decade 1960-1969 than any other group in our 
working population. With the number of college and 
university students expected to rise by some 70 per- 


cent during the decade, the demand for university 
and college professors will also rise. ‘The demand for 
teachers at the primary and secondary school levels 
has similarly expanded and will continue to grow as 
the group of youngsters going to school increases. ‘The 
phenomenal growth in the number of scientists, engi- 
neers, and technicians has led to many special efforts 
in their behalf. Forecasts again indicate a continuing 
and very rapid growth in this group. 


The biggest increases will occur in occupations 
requiring the most education and training. 
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Numbers and indicated growth, however, pose prob- 
lems of optimum utilization. The professional labor 
market is not only large and growing, it is also nation- 
wide and dynamic. Professional people have no 
hesitancy in leaving one field of activity, such as 
teaching, for another, such as industry or research, 
or in traveling from one coast to another in changing 
jobs. In addition, the professional labor market is 
dynamic because of the rapid changes in our economy. 
Many professional skills change their content as tech- 
nology changes. 

Complicating the picture is the fact that the labor 
market for many categories of professionals, particu- 
larly those in the social and physical sciences, is not 
functioning efficiently. Channels which exist for job 
placement are not utilized effectively by employer and 
applicant. For many classes of professionals, inade- 
quate salaries and other bars to recruitment compli- 
cate the problem. Efforts to organize the labor market 
are hindered by the fact that many professionals tend 
to regard direct job solicitation as “unprofessional” 
and hence improper. Lack of measurement of the size 





of the problem is a further hindrance; statistical data 
on the number of employed and unemployed profes- 
sional groupings, as well as on job vacancies, are 
scanty and unreliable. Until such time as more effi- 
cient techniques are evolved, it is inevitable that the 
dislocation will be costly in terms of human resources 
and material outlays. 

Another category of occupations, closely allied to 
the professional worker, has emerged recently which, 
in terms of need, may well turn out to be as crucial 
as those of the more highly trained professional. 
These occupations, so new that they cannot be com- 
pletely described or defined, are the “technicians.” 
The unique characteristic of these occupations is that 
they fall between the highest professional occupations 
requiring college degrees, such as engineers, physicists, 
chemists, and the highest skilled crafts. Time was 
when the diemaker, the toolmaker, the designer, and 
the patternmaker represented the ultimate in indus- 
trial craftsmanship. This is no longer true. The key 


man in the industrial crafts today is the technician 
who fits between the highly skilled crafts of former 
years and the professional occupations. 

Among those that can be identified, there were an 
estimated 340,000 technicians in the engineering and 
physical sciences in 1959. These do not include the 
draftsmen, who number 225,000, or those in the health 
field, such as 30,000 medical technologists, 60,000 
X-ray technicians, 25,000 dental laboratory tech- 
nicians, and 10,000 dental hygienists. 

The educational structure and institutions, unfortu- 
nately, are not geared to provide many types of tech- 
nicians. Typically, young people spend 4 years in 
high school, where little or no technical training is 
offered, and then another 4 years at a college which 
is designed to produce professional—not technical 
workers. This situation clearly points to the need for 
the junior college or technical school. ‘These institu- 
tions would provide in two post-high-school years, the 
technical know-how required for trained technicians. 


Minorities 


Discriminatory practices in education, training, em- 
ployment, and union membership impede the develop- 
ment and utilization of human resources. Although 
significant reductions in discriminatory barriers have 
been accomplished in recent years, important problems 
remain. Many nonwhite families are trapped in a 
vicious circle: Job discrimination and lack of educa- 
tion limit their employment opportunities and result 
in low and unstable incomes; low incomes, combined 
with direct discrimination, reduce attainable levels of 
health and skill and thus limit occupational choice and 
income in the future; and limited job opportunities 


These professional workers are planning a sample design for a 
market research firm 


result in limited availability of vocational education 
and apprenticeship training. 

Discrimination is reflected in the distribution of 
income and in disparities in the levels of education at- 
tained by white and nonwhite groups. Nonwhite 
families had a median money income of $3,233 in 1960. 
Although this represents a remarkable advance over 
the figure of $2,099 for 1947 (in 1960 prices), the 
magnitude of the problem still remaining is indicated 
by the fact that in 1960 the median income for white 
families was $5,835. In 1960, 11 percent of white, 
but 32 percent of nonwhite, families had money in- 
comes of less than $2,000, while 37 percent of white, 
but only 14 percent of nonwhite, families had money 
incomes of $7,000 and over. 

In 1947, 11 percent of the nonwhite population 14 
years of age and over was illiterate; by 1959, the per- 
centage had dropped to 7.5 with declines registered 
in every age group. The figure was, however, con- 
siderably higher than the 1.6 percent illiterate in the 
white population. While the median school years 
completed for the nonwhite population 25 years of age 
and over had risen from 5.8 in 1940 to 8.1 in 1959, 
the median for the total population was 11.0 in 1959. 
Similarly, the nonwhite adolescent is all too often 
denied equal opportunities for vocational education. 
He is offered training for only those jobs in which 
nonwhites have traditionally been employed, rather 
than for those more highly skilled jobs where opportu- 
nities are rapidly increasing. Nonwhite students are 
often denied admission to part-time and cooperative 
vocational educational programs. This works a par- 
ticular hardship on the nonwhite youngster who often 
must rely on outside employment in order to remain 
in school. Moreover, nonwhites are almost completely 
excluded from apprenticeship programs. 
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OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF NEGRO AND WHITE WORKERS 
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Nonwhite workers have an unemployment rate 
about twice as high as that experienced by white 
workers. The jobless rate in December 1961 was 5.2 
percent for white males and 4.7 percent for white 
females, but 12.4 percent for nonwhite males and 10.7 
percent for nonwhite females. Nonwhite workers 
made up less than 12 percent of the labor force, but 
accounted for 22 percent of the total unemployed. 
Meanwhile, nonwhites accounted for 24 percent of 
those unemployed 15 weeks or more and made up a 
disproportionate share of those exhausting their un- 
employment compensation benefits. This situation 
arises largely because of the large proportion of non- 
whites in the unskilled and semiskilled ranks—the first 
to be laid off during a recession and the last to be 


The kinds of jobs in which Negro workers 
are employed are substantially different 
from those of white workers, but these job 
differences have become less pronounced 
in recent years. 


WHITE 
ME NEGRO 


rehired. Of the nonwhites who do have jobs, only 
about 5 percent are classified as skilled workers. Most 
of the others are unskilled and semiskilled or in the 
low-income service trades. Where nonwhites have 
been recently successful in finding factory jobs, their 
seniority is frequently not great enough to protect 
them from layoff in the face of seasonal and cyclical 
changes. 

The result of discrimination—the building up of a 
mass of unemployed frustrated nonwhite youth and 
embittered adults—is another instance of wasted hu- 
man resources. It is also an invitation to juvenile 
delinquency, heavy relief roles, and the denial of basic 
rights and self-respect to a large segment of the Amer- 
ican work force. 


Area Redevelopment 


One of the component elements in the unemploy- 
ment structure is the differential impact of unemploy- 
ment by area. Each labor market has its unique fea- 
tures, its industrial composition, patterns of seasonal 
employment, susceptibility to cyclical fluctuation, 
characteristics of the employed and the unemployed. 
Labor markets differ in both their structure and 
behavior. 

Higher-than-average unemployment rates in many 
areas are traceable to a variety of factors. These 
include the shutdown of obsolete or economically 
unprofitable plants, the transfer of important local 
industries to other areas, changes in consumer demand, 
in production technology, or in the competitive mar- 
keting position of certain products, the depletion or 
exhaustion of local natura! resources, and the lack of 
adequate industrialization. 

At the close of 1961, 121 major and smaller areas 
were designated as areas of “substantial and persistent” 
unemployment. The unemployment rate in these 
areas has been at least 50 percent above the national 
average for much of the past few years. Several of 
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these communities have had persistent unemployment 
for a period of a decade or more. 
In addition to these relatively industrialized major 


Four of twelve persons who started training on January 15, 1962, 
in the Huntington, W. Va., program for roufteman. Trainees are 
expected to find employment with wholesale firms and distribu- 
tors in the local area. 





and smaller areas, substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment exists in many smaller one-industry areas and 
rural-nonfarm communities dependent on mining, 
lumbering, or similar industries. 

Another group of areas in which some of the most 
serious problems of labor surplus and underemploy- 
ment are to be found consists of distressed rural areas. 
These areas are concentrated mainly in the Southeast 
and Appalachian and Ozark regions, but also exist in 
many other regions. Generally, these rural problem 
areas are characterized by small, low-production farms 
with inadequate land and capital resources to afford 
a livelihood for farm families. 

In addition to low-income farm operators and mem- 
bers of their families, these areas have large numbers 
of hired farmworkers who are employed for only short 
seasons during the year and whose economic position 
is even more precarious than that of farm operators. 
Many of these areas afford very limited employment 
opportunities for rural nonfarm people. 


The Farm 


It is common knowledge that farmworkers are at 
the bottom of the scale by any measure of economic 
well-being. The 2.2 million persons who work on 
farms for wages, excluding very casual workers, earned, 
on an average, a cash income of only $1,125 from a 
combination of farm and nonfarm jobs in 1960. This 
amounts to only about one-third the average annual 
income of unskilled nonfarm laborers. 

Low farm wage earnings are a reflection of low 
wages and irregular employment. The average hourly 
farm wage of 83 cents in 1961 is in no way competitive 
with the $2.33 per hour earned by the average pro- 
duction worker in manufacturing. 

Employment for most hired workers is highly ir- 
regular because of the seasonality inherent in agri- 
cultural production. Only about one farmworker in 
five (of those working 25 days or more in a year at 
farm jobs) is able to obtain a normal full year’s work. 
A large proportion are out of the labor force or un- 
employed during much of the year. 

Conventional statistical measures are inadequate 
to assess fully the unemployment and underemploy- 
ment of farmworkers. Many who are reported as 
out of the labor force during off seasons may, in fact, 
be available for work if suitable jobs could be had. 
Furthermore, part-time employment is common in 
agriculture even during active seasons. 

In an attempt to extend the duration of employ- 
ment and obtain greater earnings, about 500,000 farm- 
workers leave their homes in annual migrations, some 
of them covering thousands of miles. ‘Vhe major 
streams of migratory workers fan out from Texas, 
Florida, and southern California, but shorter moves 
within the migrants’ home States are equally impor- 
tant in terms of number of workers involved. The 
social problems of migrants—interruption of educa- 
tion of children, lack of health facilities, improper 
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The extent of this rural area problem has been 
variously estimated, depending on the measures used. 
Taking into account the median income of all rural 
families, not limited to farm families, several hundred 
counties qualify as persistent problem rural areas. 

The implications of area concentrations of unem- 
ployment are far reaching. In both the rural and 
urban labor surplus areas, the impact of chronic un- 
employment or underemployment on the workers 
affected has been most severe on those groups in the 
labor force who have been least able to adapt to the 
change. Workers whose skills have become absolete 
through technological advances, workers stranded by 
plant shutdowns or the movement of basic industries 
out of the area, the unskilled, members of minority 
groups, and older workers make up large segments of 
the unemployed or underemployed group in areas of 
persistent labor surplus. 


Labor Market 


sanitation and housing, lack of child care facilities, 
child labor, exclusion from local public assistance by 
restrictive residence laws—must be considered along 
with low earnings and high unemployment as evi- 
dences of economic insecurity. 


The movement of farm people to urban areas has been one of 
the major trends of this century, reflecting in part the continuing 
reduction in farm manpower requirements. 


TRENDS IN FARM & NONFARM 


mauuons EMPLOYMENT 1930-1970 
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Examples of housing for migrants. The accommodations shown in the insert lack the normal amenities for comfortable living. 


Low income and underemployment in the hired 
farm working force are related to the changing struc- 
ture and organization of the agricultural industry. 
Despite sharp declines in agricultural manpower, de- 
creasing farm population, and outmigration from 
farms to cities, manpower available for employment 
on farms exceeds requirements except during peak 
seasons, when labor needs exceed the locally available 
supply in many areas. 

For the most part, employment in agriculture is 
becoming more and more concentrated on a relatively 
small number of farms. More than one-half of all 
farms have no expenditures for hired labor whatso- 
ever, while about 5 percent of the farms account for 
70 percent or more of the total farm-wage bill. 

The trend toward consolidation of farms, as well 
as production controls and the Soil Bank, has led to 
the rapid abandonment of the sharecropper and ten- 
ant-farmer system in the South. The number of 
croppers in the South dropped sharply from 347,000 
in 1950 to 121,000 in 1959. Displaced sharecroppers, 
as well as small independent farmers, have been forced 
off farms to become part of a large, underemployed 
rural work force. Some have migrated to cities for 
nonfarm jobs, but many, lacking skills, education, and 
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opportunity, seek a precarious living as hired farm- 
workers. 

Contrary to common belief, technological and sci- 
entific advances have not been concentrated in the 
industrial and urban sectors of the economy. ‘Tech- 
nological and scientific advances have been even 
greater in agriculture, as reflected in the average in- 
crease in real output per man-hour. To a greater and 
greater extent, farmers are substituting commercially 
produced inputs for homegrown materials, in effect 
shifting labor requirements from farms to factories. 
The use of more productive crop varieties, fertilizers, 
sprays, and weed controls has revolutionized produc- 
tion methods in many crops. 

Technological changes tend at the same time to 
reduce overall labor needs and to accentuate the 
peaking of demand for seasonal labor. Figures for 
major agricultural areas in the United States show 
fluctuations in seasonal employment from about 
300,000 in January to 1,300,000 at the harvest peak 
in October. With shortened seasons of work in many 
crops, agricultural employment has become less and 
less stable and dependable as a source of livelihood. 
Since 1947, the number of year-round workers has 
dropped 25 percent, while the number of casual 
workers in the hired farm working force has increased. 
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The lag in farm wages is becoming greater. 


Percentage Increases in Average Hourly Earnings in Selected Industries, 1947-49 te 1960 
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The amount of farm labor needed has dropped sharply 
despite the increase in production. 
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There has been an explosive increase in the productivity of 
farm workers, particularly since 1940. 
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Foreign workers contribute significantly to total production of some crops 
Employment of Foreign Workers Selected Crops, 1960 ; 
Peat sember of 


fereige workers ‘ 


Percent of seasonal employment. 1960 
1960 in ‘ite: ys 


12,208 Lettuce 
14,400 Cocumbers 
36.800 Tomatoes 
18.000 Cites Frit 
17,200 Sagar Beets 


133,500 Cottes 


It is difficult to generalize about the farm labor 
market because of significant regional differences. 
However, certain basic characteristics seem to prevail 
in all parts of the country. The foremost of these is 
instability of employment. It is necessary to assemble 
a work force anew in each crop season and to expand 
the work force during short, critical periods. In most 
areas, seasonal food processing shares the same labor 
demand pattern, compounding recruitment problems. 
Due to uncertain demand and the intermittent nature 
of employment, qualified local workers are often not 
available in sufficient numbers to meet seasonal short- 
ages. The need to obtain nonlocal workers may in- 
volve arrangements for transportation, housing, 
sanitary facilities, food, and access to health and 
community facilities. 

Where shortages of labor cannot be met from the 
pool of available U.S. workers, farmhands from Mex- 
ico, Canada, and the British West Indies are brought 
in for temporary work under carefully regulated con- 
ditions as to housing, wages, duration of employment, 
location, and type of work. Under this program over 
300,000 foreign agricultural workers were admitted to 
the United States during 1961, primarily for peak 
seasonal activities in Texas, California, Arkansas, 
Michigan, and Florida. The availability of such a 
large reserve of workers, even under procedures de- 
signed to safeguard U.S. workers, inevitably tends to 
interrupt the adjustments that would otherwise take 
place in the labor market. Employers in some in- 
stances have not made changes in wages and working 
conditions they otherwise would have had to make 
in order to compete successfully for labor. 

On the whole, agricultural employment offers an 
insecure and precarious livelihood for most farmwork- 
ers. Attachments to jobs are more casual and un- 
certain, unemployment greater, and earnings lower 
than in any other industry. Since the vast majority 
of farmworkers are unorganized, they are not in a 
favorable position to improve employment conditions 
or raise wages through collective bargaining methods. 
Therefore, if economic security is to be achieved, it 
must come by means of legislation, but hired farm- 
workers have not in the past been able to secure pro- 
tective legislation. They are generally excluded from 
coverage under most Federal and State labor laws 
which have gradually led to better employment condi- 
tions and increasing security for nonfarm workers. 
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Relating to the occupational training, develop- 
ment, and use of the manpower resources of 
the Nation, and for other purposes. 
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HIS new administration took office at a time when 

the 1960-61 recession was touching bottom and 
the need for action was most clearly apparent. It was 
no surprise, therefore, that President Kennedy de- 
voted much of his first State-of-the-Union Message to 
the problems of the economy and to a program of ad- 
ministrative and legislative measures dealing with the 
immediate impact of the recession and with the longer- 


New 


Programs 


and Policies 


range problems of human resource development and 
use. High on the list of priorities were proposals 

. . to expand the services of the United States Em- 
ployment Offices . . . to redevelop our areas of chronic 
labor surplus . . . and to take other steps aimed at 
insuring a prompt recovery and paving the way for 
increased long-range growth.” 


Revitalizing the Employment Service 


Recognizing that the public employment service, 
which operates over 1,800 local offices throughout the 
country, was essential to carrying out an attack on 
the problems of unemployment, early in 1961 the Con- 
gress appropriated additional funds to strengthen and 
expand the Employment Service. Beyond the im- 
mediate needs for increased staffing and activity, it was 
obviously necessary to regear the Service to deal with 
the manpower changes and shifts resulting from the 
population explosion and accelerated urbanization; 
to assist in meeting the human problems of automation 
in offices and factories, and on farms; to help the flood- 
tide of young people entering the labor force; to give 
more effective help to minority groups and to older 
men and women in the work force; and to ameliorate 
the problems of persistent underemployment and un- 
employment pervading many rural and urban areas. 

As Secretary of Labor Goldberg pointed out to a 
national meeting of State Employment Security Ad- 
ministrators in April 1961: 

The attack on this tremendous problem must move 
on a variety of fronts. The resources of the Employ- 
ment Service form one spearhead of this attack. If 
the Employment Service is to serve as a major force 
in resolving problems of labor supply and labor require- 
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ments, of bringing about a more orderly functioning 
of local labor markets and of speeding up return of 
unemployed workers to jobs, then it must become a 
far more active and aggressive force than it has been 
in the last 10 years. 

After rounding the bottom of the recession in Feb- 
ruary and March 1961, the economy entered a strong 
recovery phase. Drawing on its growing staff re- 
sources, the Employment Service launched a nation- 
wide effort to accelerate the reemployment of jobless 
workers. The “Hire Now” campaign, started on 
May 10, achieved at least two major objectives. By 
October, the most intensive job-finding drive ever 
conducted by the Employment Service was reflected in 
a 5-year nonfarm placement record for the month. 
Even more important for the longer-range objectives, 
however, the campaign increased employer and 
worker awareness of the services available, and re- 
sulted in more employers using the Employment Serv- 
ice than ever before in its history. 

At the same time, the Employment Service moved 
rapidly to realine its structure and resources to de- 
velop the most efficient possible operations directed 
toward clearly set-forth program goals: 

1. Within the national system of employment offices, 
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This facility in Jonesboro, Ark., illustrates the trend toward func- 
tional, prestige-type local offices. The building can be enlarged 
for subsequent expansion. 


place major emphasis on nationally significant em- 
ployment and unemployment problems and _ the 
achievement of national objectives. 

2. Establish clearly the prime functions of the em- 
ployment office as those of providing placement and 
other job market services, and lessen the orientation 
to unemployment insurance operations. 

3. Concentrate emphasis on improved services in 
the large metropolitan labor markets where the great- 
est employment potentials exist. 


Automation 


Cutting across the problems of depressed areas, and 
of much wider scope and significance, are the man- 
power implications of the rapid extension of auto- 
mation and other technological changes. In the Jan- 
uary 11 report of the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Labor-Management Policy, all of the members, 
representing variously the public, management, and 
labor, agreed that— 

1) Automation and technological progress are 
essential to the general welfare, and the economic 
strength and defense of the Nation. 

(2) This progress can and must be achieved with- 
out the sacrifice of human values. 

The USES program f r dealing with the manpower 
effects of automation in ides: (a) An advance notice 
system, by which local offices explore with employers, 
scheduled or foreseeable technological changes and 
the potential effects on their workers, which would 
then permit the resources of the local office to be 
brought to bear on the problems of fitting the dis- 
placed workers into new employment. (b) A series 
of demonstration projects to show how the Employ- 
ment Service and the community can assist employers 
and workers affected by automation. (c) An extensive 
program of research to obtain needed information, 
now largely lacking, on the specific effects of auto- 
mation, and the actions that can most usefully be 
taken. (d) Development of methods to determine 
the training and retraining needs of workers affected 
by automation. 
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4. Provide more labor market services to urban and 

rural areas of persistent unemployment. 
5. Increase and improve program actions to iden- 
tify changing occupational requirements, and to antici- 
pate and alleviate the impact of automation and other 
technological changes on employment. 

6. Introduce new administrative machinery and 
operating methods to facilitate geographic mobility of 
workers. 

7. Develop and expand programs and services to 
facilitate the job placement of out-of-school and out- 
‘of-work youth and of young people who will be 
entering the labor force in larger numbers each year. 

8. Increase service to workers with special employ- 
ment problems, such as members of miniority groups, 
older workers, and workers with few or obsolete skills. 

9. Direct more effort to the solution of farm labor 
market problems and to assisting migratory farm- 
workers. 

Updating and reorienting the Employment Service 
were essential for assuring that the newly expanded 
resources would be used effectively and efficiently to 
carry out the national programs and policies designed 
to deal with the many and complex problems involved 
in making the optimum use of manpower resources in 
a rapidly changing economy. Action on these prob- 
lems is proceeding on many fronts. 


and Training 


Technicians a? a San Francisco computer center punch buttons that 
recommend settings for a giant catalytic cracking refining unit at a 
Standard Oil Co. of California refinery 450 miles away in El 
Segundo. The plant and computer are hooked up via telephone 
lines. The computer issues a new sef of operating instructions 
every 15 or 20 minutes. 
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Foremost among the measures of President Ken- 
nedy’s program for dealing with these and related 
problems of underutilization of our manpower re- 
sources is the Manpower Development and Training 
Act (MDTA) of 1962 signed into law on March 15. 
The Act is designed to improve the skills and adapt- 
ability of the Nation’s workers through a continuing 
review and assessment of manpower needs, on both a 
national and local basis, and to provide broadly based 
programs for the training and retraining of workers to 
develop skills to meet job shortages indicated by em- 
ployers. Several hundred thousand persons are ex- 
pected to benefit from its provisions by the time the 
Act terminates on June 30, 1965. The exact balance 
among unemployed persons and others receiving train- 
ing will vary between States and at different times. 
The principal features of the Act are as follows: 

A 3-year program of occupational training, with 
priority given to unemployed persons, including those 
in farm families with less than $1,200 annual net fam- 
ily income. Training will also be offered to employed 
persons in order to update and upgrade their skills. 
The length of the training period will vary, depend- 
ing upon the occupations involved and the labor 
market needs. 

2. For unemployed persons receiving training, and 
who are heads of households with 3 years of working 
experience, the Act will permit the payment of train- 
ing allowances roughly equal to unemployment com- 
pensation average weekly benefits in the respective 
States for a period not exceeding 52 weeks. 

3. A stepped-up program of on-the-job training. 
Since a wage will be paid by employers to on-the-job 
trainees, training allowances will be reduced accord- 
ingly. The number of persons receiving on-the-job 
training will depend upon the extent to which em- 
ployers find such training suitable. 

4. A special program for the counseling and train- 
ing of youth 16 through 21 years of age. Unemployed 
youth may be referred to training programs specially 
designed to fit them for jobs. For those from 19 
through 21, up to $20 per week may be paid as train- 
ing allowances. 

5. The Employment Service will provide a pro- 
gram to counsel, test, and select those to be trained. 
It will also provide placement services to trainees upon 
completion of their training program. 

6. Training will be carried out primarily through 
the various existing State vocational education agen- 
cies; if public institutions are not available, the State 
vocational education agencies shall make arrangements 
with private training institutions. 

7. Modest transportation and subsistence payments 
can be made to individuals receiving training away 
from home because of the unavailability of local 
training facilities. 

8. Training for unemployed persons and training 
allowances are financed 100 percent by the Federal 
Government for the first 2 years, and thereafter on 
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a 50-50 Federal-State matching basis. No referrals 
to training may be made, or training allowances au- 
thorized, prior to July 1, 1962. 

9. The Act sets forth a formula for the equitable 
apportionment of Federal funds among the States, 
based generally upon the size of the labor force, the 
level of unemployment insurance benefits, and the 
incidence of unemployment within each State. 

10. The Act contains a provision permitting reim- 
bursement to the trust funds of those States which 
permit and pay unemployment insurance benefits to 
those who undergo training authorized by the Act. 

11. The Act contains safeguards to assure that 
States maintain existing levels of expenditures for 
vocational training to encourage prospective trainees 
to accept training opportunities rather than remain on 
unemployment compensation, to avoid aid to “pirat- 
ing” of industrial plants, to assure that training is 
related to job opportunities, and to prevent abuses 
of the program by trainees. 

12. An annual Manpower Report will be submit- 
ted to the Congress. The Secretary of Labor will 
make available information regarding skill require- 
ments, occupational outlook, job opportunities, labor 
supply in various skills, and employment trends. 

13. Maximum appropriations authorized: 

Prior to June 30, 1962__..__- 
First year 

Second year 

Third year 


__ $5,000, 000 
100, 000, 000 
165, 000, 000 
165, 000, 000 


In the third year, ending June 30, 1965, Federal 
grants must be matched by similar amounts of State 
funds. 

Although the Employment Service has never before 
been involved in a training program of such scope, 
some experience is available to provide at least initial 
guidelines. The experience gained by local offices 
engaged in similar training projects under the Area 
Redevelopment Administration (ARA 
be inavluable for this purpose. 

Necessarily, the day-to-day operating responsibili- 
ties under the Manpower Development and Training 
Act must be carried out by the States. The determina- 
tion of training needs, the selection and referral of 
trainees, the payment of training and subsistence al- 
lowances, the development of job opportunities, and 
the ultimate placement and followup of trainees will 
be employment security responsibilities. The provi- 
sion of training facilities and the accompanying finan- 
cial transactions will stem from Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare channels to and through the 
State Vocational Educational authorities. 

Each State will be asked to enter into an Agreement 
with the Secretary of Labor under which the State 
will act as his agent for purposes of the Act. The 
agreement will relate only to the conditions of Fed- 
eral-State cooperation during the 1963 and 1964 fiscal 


program will 
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After fiscal 1964, the Act requires that the 
However, 


years. 
State share half the cost of the program. 
there is no requirement that there be an advance com- 
mitment by the State to such a condition. 

Basically, the procedures required under this Act for 
the initiation of projects will be similar to those under 
the Area Redevelopment Act. Work has already be- 
gun on these procedures. On March 22 and 23, rep- 
resentatives from 10 States which had had substantial 
experience under ARA met with the Department of 
Labor staff in Washington to assist in the adaptation 
of that experience to the new program. Task forces 
assembled from the States and from within the De- 
partment of Labor are to carry out the detailed draft- 
ing of instructions and procedures. 

It is not expected that training programs can actu- 
ally get underway on the effective date in all the areas 
of the country where they may ultimately emerge. 
However, it is hoped to have one or more programs 
in each State organized and ready to go, so that in- 
struction can begin on Monday, July 2. 

Some of the principal problems in the administra- 
tion of the program and the preparations being made 
to meet them have already been outlined to the States. 

The desirability of integrating the new program 
into the mainstream of other counseling, testing, selec- 
tion, and referral activities has been indicated, al- 
though control, at least in the initial stages of the 
program, should be centralized in one responsible 
person. 

The Act requires that training be undertaken only 
in occupations in which there is “a reasonable expec- 
tation of employment.” Determination of the occu- 
pations in which training is to be given, and the num- 
bers to be trained, must rest on a factual basis. 

States have been urged to take immediate steps to 
determine those occupations where specific demand 
exists currently and where training under MDTA ap- 
pears indicated. In general, training plans submitted 
will have to be supported by a survey of training needs, 
somewhat as is required under the ARA program. 
The results of these findings will alert the local training 
authorities as to the type of facilities that will be 
needed to launch the program on July 1. Later, it 
will be necessary to make a more comprehensive sur- 
vey of training needs, involving employer contracts, 
so that a complete training proposal, similar to that 
developed under ARA, may be prepared. 

The Act directs the Secretary of Labor to appoint a 
National Advisory Committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of labor, management, agriculture, educa- 
tion and training, and the public in general, to make 
recommendations relative to the carrying out of the 
Secretary’s duties under the Act. States are also being 
advised to bring community participation and sup- 
port into the program through the device of technical 
and advisory committees, although the formal approval 
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Statement by the Secretary of Labor on Man- 
power Development and Training Act 


I am gratified that the Congress passed and that the 
President has signed into law the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962. This Act will provide 
much needed assistance toward making the best possible 
match between our Nation's increasing job opportunities 
and the skills of our labor force. 


To carry out the responsibilities given the Labor Depart- 
ment by the new law, I am appointing Seymour L. Wolf- 
bein, presently Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor in 
charge of the Department's Office of Automation and 
Manpower, to direct all of our activities in this area. 
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I am directing Dr. Wolfbein to take immediate steps, in 
cooperation with the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to put the provision(s) of this law into effect. 


by such committees of individual training proposals 
will not be required. 

Regulations and procedures for the payment and 
control of training subsistence and travel allowances 
are being developed. Since subsistence and travel al- 
lowances are payable only when training is provided 
outside the commuting area of the trainee, each State 
will determine the “commuting area” with respect to 
trainees. Although guidelines will be provided, it 
will be necessary to consider, with respect to each local 
office area, what the distances are beyond which 
trainees will not be required to commute and may 
therefore be allowed subsistence for separate main- 
tenance and transportation to and from the training 
facility at the beginning and end of the training 
program. 

The Act provides that a trainee eligible for allow- 
ances will receive an increased training allowance if 
he would have been eligible for an unemployment 
insurance payment at a higher rate except for the fact 
that he is attending training. This would involve the 
State’s making “declaratory” monetary determinations 
without necessarily establishing a benefit year, if the 
UI rate is found to be lower than the training allow- 
ance based on the average unemployment compensa- 
tion payments in the State. In some instances, the 
claimant would benefit by establishing his benefit year 
immediately, even though the rate is lower, whereas 
in other cases the claimant would gain by delaying 
establishment of the benefit year. 

In those States which will pay unemployment com- 
pensation during periods of training, problems involv- 
ing the crediting of employer experience rating 
accounts and claimant benefit accounts with reim- 
bursements will require solution. The Conference 
Report of the House and Senate with respect to the 
reimbursement of States for unemployment insurance 
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benefits paid to trainees during periods of training for 


which training allowances would be payable states: 


“Tt is the intent that if a State is reimbursed for 


paying unemployment compensation to trainees, that 
employers should not be charged with such unem- 


The Youth 


Indicating his concern with the employment and 
unemployment problems of young people, President 
Kennedy, on November 15, 1961, appointed a 23-man 
President’s Committee on Youth Employment to bring 
the Nation’s attention and resources to bear on the 
vital national problem of out-of-school and out-of- 
work youth. This Committee, chaired by Secretary 
of Labor Goldberg, and consisting of other Cabinet 
members as well as distinguished public members, was 
charged to 

(a) Marshal all Government and private facilities 
for an all-out attack on unemployment among youth; 

b) Coordinate and focus these facilities directly 
on the problem; 

c) Create public understanding of the problem, 
recommend solutions, generate support for action pro- 
grams to put solutions into operation; 

d) Spark the creation of similar committees at 
the State and local level; and 

(e) Act as a clearinghouse for research and infor- 
mation on youth employment. 

The USES and the affiliated State agencies have 
embarked upon a greatly expanded program of coun- 
seling, testing, and placement activity for young people 
who are out of school and unemployed. This en- 
larged program is expected to identify thousands of 
young people who are qualified to accept immediate 
employment with business and industry. Every effort 
will be made to work closely with employers to find 
suitable job openings. To get this major effort off 
to a good start, a nationwide Jobs for Youth Campaign 
was launched February 20, 1962, by Secretary Gold- 
berg with the support of most State Governors, and 
utilizing all publicity media, the job drive was planned 
to alert the whole Nation to the need for putting 
qualified young workers into jobs. 

While these actions can be expected to reduce cur- 
rent unemployment among youth, the longer-range 
task calls for absorbing the unemployed and at the 
same time finding jobs for the large number of young 
people who will be entering the labor force. The 
key to the solution of these problems is, of course, 
increased economic growth. An expanding economy 
can absorb new entrants to the labor force, as well 
as experienced workers whose training or retraining 
qualifies them for job openings. However, many 
young people, especially school dropouts, enter the 
labor force with inadequate education and little or 
no vocational training to qualify them for available 
jobs. Even in a growing economy, opportunities for 
the unskilled and untrained will be shrinking. 
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ployment compensation payments under the experience 
rating provisions of their laws, and that the trainees 
should not have their eligibility for unemployment 
compensation reduced on account of the payments 
they received during training.” 


Program 


To meet this situation, the Youth Employment Op- 
portunities bill, currently pending before the Congress 
(April 1962), is designed to provide two types of pro- 
gram to give young people from 16 through 21 years 
of age employment opportunities which would enable 
them to acquire both experience and needed skills. 
These two programs are: 

1. Youth Public Service Employment 
gram under which young people would be employed in 
State and local public agencies, in publicly owned and 


a work pro- 


operated facilities, or in nonprofit organizations, such 
as welfare agencies, schools, and hospitals, or on State 
and local projects. Jobs may be provided in conjunc- 
tion with additional schoolwork or training, and would 
be compensated at going rates of pay, with wages 
partially subsidized by the Federal Government. The 
program would furnish employment to about 25,000 
enrollees the first year and 33,000 in the 2 subsequent 
years. 

2. Youth Conservation Corps—a program similar 
to the CCC which was in existence during the 1930's. 
Enrollees would be utilized by Federal and State 
agencies in carrying out their conservation programs, 
and would live in camps supervised by the conserva- 
tion agency for whom they are working. They would 
receive a nominal monthly salary, food, clothing, 
transportation, medical service, and training oppor- 
tunities. 


YOUNG PERSONS REACHING 18 ANNUALLY 
"4950 10 1970 
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Equal Employment Opportunity 


A substantial source of manpower waste and mal- 
utilization has long been the discrimination in em- 
ployment because of race, color, and other nonjob- 
related factors. In March 1961, President Kennedy 
established the President's Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity under the chairmanship of Vice 
President Johnson. This Committee is charged with 
responsibility for insuring that all Americans have 
equal access to employment within the Government 
and with private firms that do business with the Gov- 
ernment. The Committee has already achieved some 
success in opening up employment opportunities in 


The AR 


The Area Redevelopment Act, signed by President 
Kennedy on May 1, 1961, represents a step forward 
in spelling out some of the obligations on the part 
of the Federal Government which were only generally 
set forth in the Employment Act of 1946. In a 
natural extension of the Employment Act, which 
committed the Federal Government to a policy of pro- 
moting maximum employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power, the Area Redevelopment Act takes 
the position that the National Government cannot be 
indifferent to the problem of localized chronic unem- 
ployment. 

The Area Redevelopment Act provides loans to 
commercial and industrial enterprises, loans and grants 
for community facilities and urban renewal, all de- 
signed to increase employment opportunities in re- 
development areas. In addition, the Act provides for 
the training and retraining of unemployed and under- 
employed residents of these areas, and for the payment 
of subsistence allowances while in training. 

Responsibilities of the employment security system 
under the Act include (1) obtaining the facts needed 
for diagnosing areas designated for redevelopment; 

2) reviewing the manpower aspects of the overall 


economic plans for those areas; (3) determining the 


Farm 


A long-neglected area in which manpower opera- 
tions are greatly in need of strengthening is that of 
agricultural labor, both local and migrant. An imme- 
diate objective of administration policy is to obtain 
congressional approval of five bills passed by the 


Senate in 1961. These include proposals requiring 
the national registration of farm labor contractors and 
crew leaders; extending the child labor provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to children of migrants; 
providing Federal health services to migrants; making 
Federal grants to States on a matching basis for the 

A nurse at a health clinic checks the condition of a baby of a 


migrant farmworker and advises the mother on the youngster’s 
care. 
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the Government agencies and in work on Govern- 
ment contracts. Most of the large defense contractors 
have signed pledges to provide equal employment and 
advancement opportunity for workers of all races and 
creeds. 

In their work with employers, unions, and com- 
munity groups concerned with employment problems, 
the local employment offices have both the opportunity 
and the responsibility to encourage the development 
of job and training opportunities free of restrictive 
limitations and open on an equal basis to all qualified 
Americans. 


A Program 
S 


occupations and numbers of workers for such training 
as may be needed; (4) selecting and referring individ- 
uals for training; and (5) providing funds for payment 
of subsistence allowances to eligible workers in 
training. 

Local employment office operations under the Act 
require a variety of activities, some of which present 
new challenges, while others have long been an 
important part of local office know-how. Working 
relationships with field representatives of the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship and Training and State ap- 
prenticeship agencies must be strengthened. Active 
participation in, and contribution to, local economic- 
employment development groups must be assured ; and 
of utmost importance, a full working partnership with 
vocational education authorities, founded on mutual 
understanding of clearly defined goals, must be forged 
and maintained in order to develop realistic area train- 
ing proposals. 

Some of the more technical services, which only the 
local offices can readily perform, include: making 
surveys of manpower supply and demand by industry 
and occupation; screening and test selection of candi- 
dates for training; and determining the training needs 
of unemployed and underemployed individuals. 


Labor 





education of migrant children and adults; and estab- 
lish a National Advisory Council on Migratory Labor. 
Consideration is also being given to providing mini- 
mum wage protection for farmworkers as well as other 
protections and benefits which industrial workers have 
had for many years. 

The State agencies are being urged by Secretary 
Goldberg to exert greater efforts to assist migratory 
workers. First, migratory workers must be educated 
to rely on the Employment Service for job information 
so that they will not move into an area unless there is 
a genuine labor shortage that cannot be filled from 
available local workers. This must be done to prevent 
the use of migrants to undercut the wages and working 
conditions of local workers. Second, State agencies 
must make even greater efforts to implement the Sec- 
retary’s regulations with respect to interstate recruit- 
ment. There must be assurance that, when migrants 
reach the area of employment, the wages, working 
and housing conditions, and transportation practices 
will meet the standards established by the Secretary’s 
regulations. Recent amendments to Public Law 78, 
which limit employment of foreign workers to sea- 
sonal and unskilled jobs, will give State agencies the 


A grade school classroom for the 
children of migrant farmworkers in 
Bay City, Mich. 


opportunity to develop for migrants job openings of 
longer duration and higher skill, a circumstance which 
State agencies must exploit to the fullest. 

New programs, such as Area Redevelopment, Man- 
power Redevelopment and Training, and Youth Em- 
ployment Opportunities, combined with existing rural 
development activities, may help to achieve a better 
balance of human and economic resources in rural 
areas and to improve the economic position of farm- 
workers. With industrial decentralization, new indus- 
trial development in rural areas, and expansion of 
suburbs, more and more farmworkers will find grow- 
ing opportunities for full- or part-time nonfarm jobs. 
This is an important means for relieving the pressure 
created by manpower surplus and underemployment 
in rural areas The local employment offices have a 
major contribution to make in facilitating the transi- 
tion of farmworkers to nonfarm jobs. The expansion 
of employment office services to smaller communities, 
currently underway, will provide greatly increased 
opportunities for counseling and assisting farmworkers, 
especially youth, to obtain the education and training 
needed to qualify them for developing jobs. 


Toward a Balanced Program 


The rapid changes in the economy and in the labor 
market during the postwar period have given rise to 
a number of employment and unemployment prob- 
lems, for which there is no single formula or solution. 
New programs for dealing effectively with the various 
facets of these problems have been, and doubtless will 
continue to be, developed. The USES, and the na- 
tionwide network of nearly 2,000 local offices, must 
of necessity be directly concerned with the implemen- 
tation of such programs, whether they be legislative or 
administrative in origin. Nowhere outside of the 
employment security system are there the staff re- 
sources, the know-how, and the operating machinery 
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to deal with local and national labor market problems. 
The Employment Service is concerned with all 
aspects of human resource development and _utiliza- 
tion in the labor market and in the economy. The 
specialized programs are properly viewed as comple- 
mentary. They supplement each other to achieve a 
common objective—that of advancing community and 
national economic well-being. Each of the special- 
ized approaches must be utilized in accordance with 
labor market needs, while at the same time a proper 
program balance is maintained. This requires, at each 
level of operation, a high degree of program leadership 
and administrative and management competence. 
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An Approach to 


Problems of Automation 


"THE U.S. Employment Service has a_ primary 

responsibility for promoting optimum. utiliza- 
tion of the Nation’s manpower resources. As specific 
problems have arisen, affecting any particular group 
of workers, the Employment Service has initiated spe- 
cial programs, such as those designed to meet the 
needs of youth, older workers, and minority groups. 
Recently, it has become apparent that changing tech- 
nology and increasingly wider application of new 
technology have been paralleled by an accelerated rate 
of attrition in jobs in many important industries and 
businesses. 

The specific effects of the changing technology, at 
the level of the individual plant, occupation, or work- 
er, are not too well known. For example, there are 
situations in which local offices have had longstanding 
and excellent relationships with a particular employer. 
In a relatively short period of time the employer “auto- 
mates” his operations. His manpower requirements 
change markedly, in terms of the numbers and kinds 
of people required in his new operation. The new 
situation must be anticipated, analyzed, and planned 
for, if the productive relationship with the employer 
is to be continued. Or, a local office may have in its 
active file a number of people classified as telephone 
operators or bakery workers. It may be that changing 
technology in these industries is such that a majority 
of the people so classified cannot, in the foreseeable 
future, reasonably expect to find work in their occupa- 
tions. They may need to be retrained, or directed 
toward other occupations and industries. It is in 
these terms, and in their implications, that the Em- 
ployment Service must give special attention to the 
problems of automation and technological change. 

The first phase of a local office’s special attention 
to automation problems is to have advance notice of 
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their onset. Such knowledge is not easy to acquire, 
mainly because employers cannot be expected to volun- 
teer such information, or may not be in a position 
to give it if asked. However, the regular activity of 
the local office, through its employer relations rep- 
resentatives and labor market analysts, and through 
continuing attention to the characteristics of the office 
workload, should include a means by which significant 
changes can be anticipated. 

When there is evidence of an imminent work force 
problem, the employer should be contacted. It can 
be assumed that local office people are “old hands” 
at such activity. However, this contact is the time 
to establish two things: the possibility of cooperation 
with the employer in any special activity, and whether 
the circumstance involves new jobs, perhaps with 
new descriptions, hiring requirements, and _ staffing 
patterns. 

Questions should also be raised as to whether there 
will be layoffs, either temporary or permanent, and 
how the Employment Service can be of help to both 
employer and workers in the layoff. Opportunity for 
preseparation service is of course desirable, but in 
If the 
employer has a contract with a labor union, the union 
too should be involved in all planning. 


any case planning in advance is a requisite. 


When sizable layoffs are to result from the process 
change, it may be well to organize a community com- 
mittee. For the local office to be a community man- 
power center, it must operate in close and continuing 
relationships with other community agencies. In spe- 
cial circumstances, there should be a special com- 
munity effort. Typically, in such cases, a Mayor's 
Committee is constituted with membership including 
community leaders from a variety of fields, but most 
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notably the local office manager and the supervisor 
of vocational education. 


Knowledge Leads to Service 


If there are no layoffs in the automating establish- 
ment, the major opportunities for service may be in 
the field of occupational analysis, and in planning job 
transfers and training or retraining. Attention must 
be given, however, to a less obvious but frequently very 
important matter. This has to do with future labor 
requirements and trends. In the clerical field, for ex- 
ample, it has been found that when computer tech- 
nology is installed, there may be no immediate or 
drastic work force changes. But it may develop that 
opportunities in the future for high school graduates, 
perhaps girls with “commercial” training, will be 
severely curtailed. If a half-dozen banks, retail stores, 
and insurance companies in a community adopt com- 
puter processing, the local school administrators will 
need to know whether their curricula are appropriate 
to the new skills required. The local office will cer- 
tainly need specific knowledge of the new labor supply- 
labor demand relationship, if there is indication that 
job potentials for certain high school graduates are 
drying up. Problems in this area are less obvious, but 
hardly less important, than those of workers who are 
immediately unemployed. 

When there are layoffs, the opportunity for service 
to the community is apparent, and the kinds of services 
are those with which the local office has long experi- 
ence. The distinct feature of automation situations 
often is that the displaced people must be given a 
new occupational orientation. This means intensive 
interviewing, testing, counseling, training, job de- 
velopment, and labor market analysis to accomplish 
the objective of a thorough placement effort on behalf 
of the workers. With the knowledge that some of the 


Newspaper Story 


For six years and four months, Ross Brown, a 29-year-old 
Omaha native, three credits short of a high school diploma, 
scraped hair from cattle carcasses. 

At night now he scrapes paint from dented fenders at 
Technical High School, where he is being retrained at the 
expense of the Cudahy Packing Company in an evening 
adult education course. He hopes soon to work in a 
garage. 

Cudahy’s efforts are part of a community project to help 
provide job opportunities for the hundreds who lost jobs 
when Cudahy moved from a cluster of old buildings to a 
$4,600,000 plant. 

The United States Department of Labor has cited Omaha's 
program as “Project No. 1” of 15 across the country to 
which it will give assistance and to which it will pay close 
attention. The Department's experts believe the Omaha 
program will provide useful guideposts, especially for 
projects under the new $435,000,000 manpower develop- 
ment and retraining program recently enacted into law... 


—New York Times, April 1, 1962 
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This huge, dynamic refinery plant at El Segundo, Calif., a fluid 
catalytic cracker, is to be ‘‘tamed"’ by use of a process conrol 
computer system. Using his new computer tool, the operator will 
be able to gain optimum ratios of product mixes never before 
attainable. 


displaced workers will be unlikely ever to return to 
their former occupations, the way these services are 
afforded takes on a different character. It may be that 
more of the applicant group are tested than in normal 
practice, and such labor market analysis activity as 
conducting a skill survey is planned on a shorter term 
basis, to establish 3- and 6-month, rather than longer, 
trends and needs. 

Another matter to be explored in automation situa- 
tions is one that is not normally a part of local office 
operations. This is the followup of a displaced group 
that, for a variety of reasons, did not come into the 
local office. Most commonly, these people get jobs on 
their own, retire from the labor market, or merely do 
not know that the local office can serve them. This 
means that a list of all employees must be obtained 
from the employer, and an activity undertaken to de- 
termine the labor force attachment of each. Through 
this activity, it is possible to learn the experience of 
those who found jobs on their own, to be added to the 
total information concerning the impact of automa- 
tion. The usual technique for such a followup is a 
survey, but such a survey must be carefully planned 
and designed in order to get reliable results. 
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Case Histories From One Automated Meatpacking Plant 


A production laborer displaced by automation 
was interviewed and tested. It was discovered that 
he was a European immigrant, with a university 
education, and had mastered five languages, among 
them German. His test scores were high in general. 
Job development turned up an opening at the local 
City university as a language teacher. 

The worker is now drawing UI benefits, and tak- 
ing a refresher course in English, to which he was 
directed by the local office. He expects to be teach- 
ing German at the university beginning next fall. 

ie te 

A displaced laborer was tested along with a group 
from his factory, but made low ratings on patterns. 
After counseling revealed that his test results might 
not have been descriptive, a retest was arranged in 
which he showed several aptitude patterns. Further 
counseling revealed added interests and abilities. 
He was placed as a building maintenance man and 
custodian at $200 per month, plus a completely fur- 
nished apartment including telephone and utilities. 
His “handyman” interests and abilities make him 
very satisfactory for his job, and his wife says they 
have never lived in a nicer place. 


x x »& 


Reports Needed 


Finally, among other local office activities on auto- 
mation problems, is the need to write a careful and 
detailed report on what happened, what problems were 
encountered, and how they were solved. Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Faunce, in his testimony before the Holland 
Committee reviewing the impact of automation, testi- 
fied that, “There is . . . an impressive degree of 
ignorance regarding the effects upon our economy and 
society of technological changes of all sorts.” Since 
these problems exist in the local labor market, at the 
level of the individual worker, occupation, and estab- 
lishment, and since it is at this level that the employ- 
ment office operates, there is an opportunity to 
contribute much needed knowledge and experience. 

Thus, it is evident that the Employment Service 
has a major role in dealing with the labor market 
effects of automation. Fortunately, some of the things 
that need to be done immediately are quite within 
its experience and abilities. This does not mean a 
radically new activity, but a focusing of the present 
resources of the Employment Service on problems 
arising from the impact of automation and _ tech- 
nological change. 

To lead the way and set the pace for this activity, 
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A displaced 51-year-old widow with a 9th-grade 
education sought help from the local office. Her 
test scores indicated considerable clerical aptitude 
and she was encouraged by the counselor to go into 
clerical training. She agreed, but when arrange- 
ments were made, she replied that she was already 
working as a bookkeeper. It seems she applied for 
work in a small sausage-processing plant as a sausage 
linker. There she was told that the only opening 
they had was a clerical job in the office. Remember- 
ing that the counselor had said “you have what it 
takes,” she asked for and got the clerical job. The 
local office is now arranging evening school book- 
keeping training for her. 

xk & * 

As part of the automation project, the local office 
had an arrangement with the United Community 
Services to alert them to any requests for aid from 
workers in the project group. One of these, a 
laborer, requested aid because of his children’s medi- 
cal bills, and because he was afraid he would lose 
his home. The local office found him a temporary 
job and soon after that found him a full-time job 
as a foundry chipper. He considered the latter his 
“regular trade,” although he had been working for 
some years at a lower skill level in the packing plant. 


about 10 so-called automation demonstration projects 
have been established in various States. These are 
carried out by local office staff members, with guidance 
and technical assistance from State administrative 
staffs and from the Bureau. On an action-demonstra- 
tion basis, they encompass all the activities that have 
been referred to, from working with an employer to 
anticipate the onset of a technological change, through 
all the appropriate local office services, both opera- 
tional and analytical, and including intensive training, 
placement, and followup efforts, to the writing of 
progress and final reports. 


The Omaha Project 


The first of these demonstration projects, involving 
the Omaha local office, has been in operation since 
November 1961. Illustrative of the kinds of things 
that have been done is this list of activities drawn 
from the first four progress reports. 


Worker Registration 


1,069 preseparation work applications completed. 
Followup with workers in 2-year layoff status to 
determine subsequent employment history. 
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Various drilling, milling, and tapping 
operations are performed on an ex- 
haust manifold as it passes through 
the 28 stations of this automated ma- 
chining line. This is one of the many 
production lines at the Ford Motor 
Co.'s Lima, Ohio, engine plant. 


Seventy-five call-in cards per day sent to nonregis- 
tered laid-off workers. 

Interstate Claims Unit of UI Division is helping to 
locate displaced workers who have left the area. 


Union and Management Cooperation 


Letters sent jointly by union and management to 
affected workers advising them of local office services. 

Local office discussions with union officials and 
management to enlist their support. 

Union hall available for testing and counseling. 


Job Analysis 
Identification of process changes affecting jobs. 
Four hundred fifty-four plant titles converted to 
DOT titles. 
Job analysis, well underway, reveals an automation 


displacement not apparent on the surface. 


Counseling and Testing 


Intensive counseling to overcome workers’ reluctance 
to believe layoff is final. 

Retesting of selected applicants in quiet surround- 
ings reveals training potential. 

Applicants respond to counseling in facing up to 
their actual job possibilities, although some applicant 
resistance is still encountered. 


Job Development 


Mayor’s Automation Steering Committee backs 
labor market survey with a letter of introduction. 

List of occupational skills of laid-off workers sent 
to 2,200 members of the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce; job orders received. 

Short-term labor market survey of 325 selected firms. 
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Major packers in the city were contacted to see 
how many affected workers had been hired. 

Surveys reveal job openings with training possi- 
bilities and shortage skills. 

Expanded ERR’s labor market survey to 600 firms 
an additional 106 current openings uncovered. 

Work begun with construction firms to hire some 
laid-off workers. 

Job development results in placements as horticul- 
turist, apartment custodian, and possible placement of 
project workers as language teacher and electrical 
technician trainees. 


Training 


Work with $60,000 Automation Fund Committee 
for training and retraining. Local office is respon- 
sible for selection of trainees and designation of 
courses. 

Work with vocational education authorities results 
in establishment of additional training programs. 

Private trade school administrators have approached 
the local office expressing desire to cooperate in the 
project. 

Local hospital will contact the employment office 
when a technician training program vacancy develops. 

The IBM Corp. is training project workers at no 
cost in courses set up in addition to their regularly 
scheduled classes. 

The YWCA will set up a course for illiterate appli- 
cants so that they may complete application forms. 

Out-of-State training is being arranged for two 
former workers, through the departments of health, 
education, and welfare of the States involved. 


Community Support 

Mayor’s Automation Committee, including State 
and local office executives, gives full support to project. 
Forms subcommittee to canvas specific types of job 


openings. 
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Local office manager and chamber of commerce to 
concentrate on survey of cross-industry occupations. 
Health and welfare agencies contacted to coordinate 
information on aid requested by affected workers. 
Vocational Education Department and Federal Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship and Training personnel 
contacted. 
United Community Services furnished a 
mer plant workers who had requested aid. 


Three 


list of for- 
The office 
will concentrate on these workers. have been 
placed so far. 

Through the Mayor’s Automation Committee, West- 
ern Electric has requested that all IBM trainees be 


In 1961, the Bureau of Employment Security released 
its publication “Background Information on the Impact of 
Automation and Technological Change on Employment and 
Unemployment.” 

This publication summarizes materials available on the 


An automated system, called cattle-dressing-on-the-rail, in oper- 
ation at an lowa meat-processing plant. 


referred to them for interview upon completion of 
training. 

An earnings opportunity forum held. 

KET’ reports on Omaha project. 

Newspaper publicity and handbills disseminated. 

Radio Station KMEO publicizes the project. 

The Omaha Housing Authority publishes an article 
in its newsletter. 

While these projects will serve to focus attention 
on the problems involved in the introduction of 
technological changes, and to provide guidelines, it is 
expected that the types of activity reported by this local 
office will be incorporated into regular local office 
practices throughout the country. 
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Background Information on 
IMPACT OF AUTOMATION 


effects of automation and technological change on employ- 


ment and unemployment. It has been compiled primarily 
for use by the State employment security agencies as back- 
ground information on a problem in which the State agencies 
and the Bureau have a continuing interest. Its purpose is 
to assist State agencies in rendering services which will as- 
sure realization of the advantages derived from automation 
and technological change with a minimum of manpower 
dislocation. 

A limited number of additional copies are available to 
State employment security offices upon request. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Prepared tor ase by the State Employment Secarity Agencies 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
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Meeting Needs 


in Metropolitan Areas 


HEN the strengthening and improvement of the 

Employment Service was begun early in 1961, it 
had long been conceded by most Federal and State 
personnel with a knowledge of the situation that the 
Employment Service operations most in need of im- 
provement were those in the great metropolitan areas. 
The declining, or at best stationary, trend during the 
past decade in both quantity and quality of place- 
ments in most of the larger metropolitan areas was 
directly counter to the expansion of the economy, pop- 
ulation, and labor force in these areas. This period 
was also marked by very substantial increases in the 
costs of operating local offices, mainly premises and 
salaries. 

The reasons for the deteriorating situation varied 
from area to area. In some cases, the causes were 
of the unavoidable type, such as the lack of funds to 
offset rising salaries and cost of premises. Basically, 
however, the relatively poor performance of the Em- 
ployment Service in most metropolitan areas resulted 
from 

1. The impact of the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram of the organization and operation of the Em- 
ployment Service-—While it brought important bene- 
fits in the form of better and more stable financing and 
a vastly increased applicant supply, administration of 
the UI program seriously affected Employment Serv- 
ice capability, especially in the large metropolitan 
areas. The adverse effects included local offices often 
being filled with UI claimants, who largely obscured 
the Employment Service and created an atmosphere 
discouraging to jobseekers who did not need or want 
to come to the “unemployment office.” 

The other major, but less apparent, adverse effect 
of joint ES-UI operation was the almost universal 
tendency to locate combined offices in relation to the 
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needs of the unemployment insurance program rather 
than to those of the Employment Service. This re- 
sulted, in the larger metropolitan areas, in a number 
of local offices with geographic jurisdictions distrib- 
uted fairly evenly throughout the area. For UI pur- 
poses, this pattern seemed entirely appropriate because 
it tended to spread out the claims workload, and the 
offices were easily accessible to the homes of claimants 
who had to report weekly. 

However appropriate such locations might be for 
UI purposes, carving up a metropolitan area into a 
number of geographic pieces gave the Employment 
Service king-size problems of coordination and public 
understanding, which defied the best efforts of man- 
agement in the large metropolitan areas. 

Since a common characteristic of all major metro- 
politan areas is that a very large proportion of people 
do not live in the same neighborhood where they 
work, the “geographic” pattern simply cut up the 
labor supply and labor demand in each section into 
segments that would not match, and they have not 
been matched successfully by any clearance system or 
procedure yet devised. 

2. The direct placement staff shortages resulting 
from diversion of staff—Such diversion took place 
when the recurring peaks of UI claims activity forced 
harried administrators to shift Employment Service 
staff to claims work. It also resulted from the tend- 
ency of administrators to apply a greater proportion 
of any staff reduction necessitated by budget cuts to 
the larger metropolitan offices, in order to maintain 
staff in small local offices. A third diversion was 
created through the initiation of special applicant 
services which, while wholly worthy programs, were 
established in most States with salary levels which 
took the better and more experienced placement per- 
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Sacramento Denver 


sonnel out of direct placement and employer relations 
activity. 

The knowledge of existing deficiencies permitted a 
quick response to the President’s call for a better 
Employment Service. After the Congress followed 
up with the necessary supplemental appropriations, 
the initial action attacked the direct placement staffing 
deficits by allotting the major portion of this ES im- 
provement allocation to the metropolitan areas with 
high ratios of wage and salaried employment per 
Employment Service employee. This rough indi- 
cator of staff distribution varied in April 1961 from as 
high as 12,000 per ES employee in one metropolitan 
area to less than 1,000 in some nonmetropolitan office 
areas. 

In June, the Bureau proposed to the State agencies 
responsible for the 55 largest metropolitan areas in the 
Nation that the Employment Service facilities in these 
areas be reorganized according to basic principles best 
adapted to the needs of the Employment Service in 
metropolitan areas. The proposals also included in- 
creases in staff resources, where justified by a reason- 
able potential for placement and related services, and 
technical assistance with any problems that might 
delay the earliest possible maximum improvement, as 
well as additional funds for necessary quarters, equip- 
ment, and supplies. 

The “Guide to Fiscal Year 1962 Changes in Metro- 
politan Organization,” which was later issued to all 
States as an attachment to the Bureau’s General Ad- 
ministration Letter No. 597, was designed to accom- 
plish the following objectives: 

a. Elimination of the “unemployment office” pub- 
lic image of Employment Service offices, preferably by 
complete physical separation of employment service 
and unemployment insurance operations. Where this 
is not presently feasible, as much separation as possible 
is to be achieved through building alterations and 
additional entrances. 

b. Where more than one office is necessary in the 
central sector of the area (defined as containing ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the wage and salaried em- 
ployment), organization of local office jurisdictions 
to serve Employment Service purposes. This means 
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Austin 


properly located, specialized, industrial-occupational 
officers, each serving all of the central area’s em- 
ployers and workers in the related industries and occu- 
pations assigned to the office. Where only a single 
office is required, the internal organization of place- 
ment service should follow a similar industrial-occu- 
pational pattern. 

c. Establishment of full-time management for Em- 
ployment Service operations at both local and area 
office levels. 

d. Where appropriate (in about 38 of the 55 largest 
areas), adjustment of major metropolitan area staffing 
to achieve a rough parity with staffing in smaller areas. 

The basic principles of the proposed realinement 
had been thoroughly tested by their installation in 
the Nation’s largest labor market area as early as 1939, 
and sufficient time has now passed to demonstrate 
that this pattern has outperformed other metropolitan 
area structures by a very wide margin. Several im- 
portant advantages have emerged: 

1. It has been the most stable form of metropolitan 
organization, functioning with relative effectiveness in 
periods of 6 to 8 million unemployment (1940-41 
as well as during wartime labor shortages. It has lent 
itself to more flexible and effective areawide planning, 
direction, and control, and has facilitated the develop- 
ment of placement relations with important industry, 
occupational, and union groups. 

2. From the standpoint of total placement achieve- 
ment and continuous placement growth, it has far 
outstripped all other major metropolitan areas. (This 
has been done with as much or more testing, coun- 
seling, service to the handicapped, youth services, etc. 

During fiscal year 1962, these proposals have been 
negotiated with each of the States involved. Accept- 
ance was not required, except as necessary for alloca- 
tion of additional resources. In most instances, the 
proposals were welcomed as a positive approach to 
the growing complexities of Employment Service 
operations in metropolitan areas. As of January 1962, 
47 of the 55 largest areas were participating in the 
metropolitan area reorganization program. Complete 
physical separation (separate buildings for ES and 
UI) has been agreed upon in 40 of the 55 areas. The 
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offices: 


anticipated accomplishments in the fully cooperating 
areas will undoubtedly convince the few States that 
have not yet accepted the proposals. 

It is not intended to impose the identical organiza- 
tional structure upon all 55 areas. Besides the obvious 
and considerable variations in population and wage 
and salaried employment, the industrial and occupa- 
tional composition of the labor markets would make 
application of any rigid organizational pattern highly 
inadvisable. 

The organization and management principles upon 
which the USES metropolitan area improvement pro- 
gram is founded are not limited in application to the 
55 largest areas. 

The May—June 1961 staff allocations were made to 
all 215 standard metropolitan statistical areas (includ- 
ing 3 in Puerto Rico), plus the largest cities in the 
+t States which have no SMSA. While national office 
staff limitations have required that first priority be 
given to the 55 largest areas, it is expected that it will 
be possible to extend the principles of this improve- 
ment program to the smaller metropolitan areas during 
fiscal year 1963. Pending such extension, any inter- 
ested State agency may follow the principles in the 
BES Guide in organizing the Employment Service in 
its larger areas. 

To develop a functioning organizational structure 
with the capability for optimum service to the area 
requires much more than merely adding and/or re- 
locating staff and premises and assigning responsibili- 
ties on a different basis. 

The following outline of the principal action steps 
in a plan for expansion and improvement of the Em- 
ployment Service in a major metropolitan area shows 
what can be involved in a reorganization and expan- 
sion that will have a good chance of achieving a real 
and lasting improvement. 

The full participation as leaders, coworkers, trainees, 
and above all, as team members, of all administrative 
levels and units concerned, is essential to accomplish 
the objectives of the plan. Specially designated rep- 
resentatives of the USES have been given responsibility 
for providing any necessary technical assistance and for 
taking the lead in carrying through the steps of the 
plan: 
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j erties 


Baltimore Minneapolis 


Review of Management and Operations in Local 
and District Offices 


1. Formal and on-the-job training in techniques 
of evaluation of management and operation of em- 
ployment services. 

2. Appraisals of the effectiveness of ES manage- 
ment and operations in all offices. 

3. Recommendations as to changes in ES policies, 
systems, methods, and procedures and in kinds of 
staff training needed for management and opera- 
tions. 


Organization 

1. Conduct formal and on-the-job training in all 
phases of organization. 

2. Collect and compile basic data needed for plan- 
ning industrial-occupational organization of Em- 
ployment Service: 

a. Openings and placements on closed orders, 
grouped by occupations and industries, covering a 
12-month period. In the larger metropolitan areas, 
mechanical data processing is used to save time. 

b. Employment, new hires, and number of firms 
in total and major market by industry groups. 

c. Identification of strengths and weaknesses of 
area’s major hiring channels, including the Employ- 
ment Service. 

d. Application, counseling, testing, and placement 
workloads, and forecasts by occupational groups. 

3. Assign responsibility and authority: 

a. To units providing complete applicant-em- 
ployer placement service, for related occupational- 
industrial segments of the labor market. 

b. To units serving the entire office, for special 
applicant and employer services. 

4. Chart the organizational structure and describe 
the functions of each unit. 

5. Develop staffing table showing number of posi- 
tions, by class and grade, in each unit and level of 
supervision. 

6. Prepare functional statements of employee’s re- 
sponsibilities and authority and employee’s work 
direction guides. 

7. Develop orderly and effective operating sys- 
tems, methods, and procedures, including coordinat- 
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The 55 metropolitan areas to be covered in the USES metropolitan area improvement program: 


Hartford 
Boston 
Providence 


Pittsburgh 
Norfolk 
Richmond 
Arlington- 
Newark Alexandria, Va. 
Paterson 

Jersey City 
Albany 

Buffalo 

New York City 
Rochester 
Syracuse 

San Juan 


Birmingham 
Miami 
Tampa 
Atlanta 
Memphis 


Louisville 
Detroit 
Akron 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Washington 
Baltimore 
Philadelphia 


ing procedures between ES and UI offices, and among 
ES offices and units within ES offices. 
Premises, Layout, and Equipment 

1. Chart new layout of all offices. 

2. Determine amount and type of space needed. 
Lease and alter as necessary. 

3. Determine adequacy of equipment. 
and transfer as necessary. 

4. Transfer records to appropriate locations. 


Procure 


Personnel 


1. Inventory industrial, occupational, and func- 
tional work experience, as well as training and as- 
signment preferences of all staff. 

2. Recruit necessary additional staff. 

3. Review capabilities and preferences of staff for 
assignment in the new organization. 

4. Appoint, transfer, and assign staff. 

5. Orient all staff on new organization and new 
assignments, specifically: 

a. The organization of office to which assigned; 

b. Employee’s responsibilities and authority; 

c. Special instructions for receptionists and tele- 
phone operators, so that traffic and incoming calls 
will be directed according to the new organizational 
structure. 


Plan of Action 


1. Conduct training in the development of spe- 
cially designed plans of action for the Employment 
Service. 

2. Develop areawide labor market forecast for 
6-month planning period. 

3. Assess service needs, as indicated in labor mar- 
ket forecast, and available resources for meeting 
them. 

4. Etablish quantitative and qualitative program 
goals. 
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Houston 
San Antonio 


Columbus 
Dayton 
Toledo 
Denver 
Chicago 
Gary 
Indianapolis 
Minneapolis 
Milwaukee 


Phoenix 

Los Angeles 
Sacramento 
San Bernardino 
San Diego 

San Francisco 
San Jose 


Kansas City 
St. Louis 


New Orleans 
Oklahoma City 
Dallas 

Fort Worth 


Portland 
Seattle 


5. Develop administrative plans for achievement 
mad ag res goals. 

. Publish plan of action, so that all employees 
will be motivated by an understanding and knowl- 
edge of planned goals. 


Management and Operation 


1. Train management staff to: 

a. Appraise effectiveness of management and 
operations. 

b. Organize office layouts. 

c. Evaluate. assign, instruct, and motivate staff. 

d. Develop plans of action. 

e. Publicize and secure community acceptance of 
the Employment Service. 

f. Maintain and use reports and controls to facili- 
tate direction of staff effort to accomplish planned 
goals. 

g. Interpret and properly apply objectives, poli- 
cies, and standards. 

h. Apply effective techniques of supervision. 

i. Assure valid reporting of workload activities. 

2. Train operating staff in: 

a. Performance of functions which require group 
training for improvement, as determined by evalua- 
tion of operations and plan of action. 

b. On-the-job performance, as required to bring 
individual performance to acceptable standards. 


Securing Public Acceptance 

1. Determine subject areas for which understand- 
ing and acceptance are needed; e.g., separate offices 
and management for ES and UI activities. 

2. Determine groups and individuals with whom 
special public information activities are needed; i.e., 
State and area advisory councils; Federal, State, and 
municipal elective officials; administrative officials 
of related Government agencies, schools, colleges, 
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At her desk, located just inside the main entrance of the Clerical, 
Sales, and Professional Office in Phoenix, the receptionist talks 
with an applicant to determine to which section she should be 
referred for service. 


employer associations, labor unions, professional so- 
cieties, and employers and applicants. 

3. Determine type of information needed and best 
media to reach each group. 

4. Lay out a realistic public relations program to 


obtain the necessary public understanding and ac- 


A portion of the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area, now sprawling from the Pacific 
Ocean, across the Los Angeles plain, 
through the San Gabriel Mountains to the 
edge of the desert. 


April 1962 


ceptance and to facilitate the attainment of the 
planned goals. This should be part of the plan of 
action. 


State Administration of Employment Service 


1. Possible areas in which improvement is needed: 
a. Objectives, policy, and procedures governing 
statewide Employment Service administration. 
b. Organization of State office line and staff for 
Employment Service administration. 
c. Training of State office staff to— 
(1) Improve line supervision. 
(2) Improve technical assistance to top man- 
agement and to field offices. 
(3) Improve coordination, including com- 
munication, between State office line and staff 
and field offices, 


2. Develop 6-morth State plan of action. 


Followup Evaluation of Expansion and Improve- 
ment Efforts 


1. Evaluate effectiveness of State administration, 
district, and local office management, and results of 
operation during 6-month plan of action period. 

2. Evaluate effectiveness of all technical assistance 
provided to State, district, and local offices. 


Obviously, a plan of such scope and detail cannot be 
completed for any metropolitan area in a short period. 
A year or more of close cooperation between the USES 
and State representatives may be required in some 
area. The USES representatives will continue to 
work with the State agencies as long as necessary to 
achieve the agreed-upon objectives. 





Youth Employment 


VER since its inception, the Employment Service 
has taken responsibility to help young people find 
suitable employment. The Wagner-Peyser Act, which 
established the framework for our present system of 
public employment offices, specifically provided for 
special services to “men, women, and juniors.” Con- 
sequently, the youth employment program is not a new 
venture. A solid foundation already exists upon which 
to build a more substantial structure. 

The need for a stronger youth employment program 
was made clear by the President early in 1961, when 
he directed that the “Department of Labor and its 
nationwide network of affiliated State employment 
service offices attack vigorously the mounting problems 
of jobless youth.” 

In line with this directive, the U.S. Employment 
Service has taken several steps. One of the first was 
to increase the staff available for youth activities. 
When additional positions were allocated in May and 
June 1961 for improving Employment Service opera- 
tions, one of the immediate objectives was to strengthen 
services to youth. 


Improved Supervision 


The success of any program is dependent to a large 
extent upon the kind of leadership and direction re- 
ceived. For this reason, the Branch of Youth Services 
in the national office has been raised to division status. 
By increasing the size of the staff, it will be possible 
to develop more technical materials, to stimulate more 
research studies pertaining to youth employment prob- 
lems, and to provide more adequate assistance to State 
and local offices than had previously been possible. 

A youth services representative has been appointed 
in each of the Bureau’s 11 regional offices. This in- 
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dividual has responsibility for working with the State 
agencies in developing plans for strengthening services 
to young people. 

While the Bureau will develop overall policies and 
guidelines for carrying out a nationwide program, the 
course of action in each State necessarily will be geared 
to its particular needs. A dynamic youth employ- 
ment program depends upon strong support from the 
State administrator. It also requires State supervisors 
of youth services who have the professional know-how 
and the supervisory ability to chart and to put into 
effect a forward-looking program. The specifications 
that have been recommended for State supervisors of 
youth services call for this kind of effective leadership. 


Role of the Local Office 


Although the Bureau’s National and State offices 
have important roles to play, most of the work of 
actually resolving youth employment problems falls 
on the local office staff. For this obvious reason, the 
plans that have been developed call for a further in- 
crease in the number of local office personnel assigned 
to youth activities. 

But additional staff alone will not automatically 
solve the problem. The counseling and interviewing 
personnel who serve youth should have a genuine in- 
terest in young people; they should be appropriately 
trained to comprehend the job adjustment problems 
of young workers; and they should be well grounded 
in Employment Service policies and operations. All 
personnel must have a thorough knowledge of job 
opportunities for young people and be well acquainted 
with the youth services provided by other organiza- 
tions in the community. 

However, even an adequate, well-trained staff de- 
voted to youth activities is not enough. They must 
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Troubled Youth 


New York’s “forgotten third,” those youngsters 
who do not finish high school and those who just 
manage to graduate but who have few practical 
strengths, threaten soon to become more than a 
“third.” The total youth employment picture is 
unpromising. For the “dropout” the employment 
picture is even more dismal than for youth in gen- 
eral. The dropout is virtually unemployable, not 
only because of his lack of skills, but also because of 
his near illiteracy and his poor work habits. 

During 1960, although 52,000 students gradu- 
ated from the city’s high schools, 30,000 others 
dropped out of school without earning a diploma. 
Among early school leavers there is twice as much 
unemployment as among high school graduates. 
Dropouts constitute a disproportionately large share 
of juvenile delinquents and troublemakers. The 
conclusion is obvious: future problems are in the 
making. 

—The 1961 Annual Report of the Community 
Council of Greater New York 


have the support of the manager if they are to func- 
tion effectively. It is the manager’s responsibility to 
coordinate the efforts of the entire staff and to make 
certain that everyone on the team is pulling in the 
same direction. 


Program Developments 


Present plans call for an expansion of all Employ- 
ment Service activities related to youth. This means 
that closer working relationships will be established 
with more high schools and colleges. This, in turn, 
will result in improved services to graduates and 
dropouts and to those seeking parttime work during 
the school year. Through more intensive campaigns 
in cooperation with schools, community organizations, 
and civic groups, improved services will be provided 
in many localities to students who want jobs during 
the summer vacation period. A larger, better quali- 
fied, and well-trained staff will make it possible to 
render more professionalized services to the young 
workers who come to the local office in search of 
counseling and placement assistance. 

There are, however, certain aspects of the service 
that need particular emphasis. For example, con- 
siderably more attention must be paid to the disad- 
vantaged, hard-to-place youth, most of whom are in- 
adequately trained and have not acquired meaningful 
work experience. Many of them are school dropouts. 
Much more attention must be directed toward the 
development of effective services for this group. 

This means that in many communities closer work- 
ing relationships must be maintained between the Em- 
ployment Service counselors and the guidance 
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counselors in the schools. These cooperative efforts 
should first be directed toward persuading the stu- 
dents to continue in school. When such efforts fail, 
the Employment Service must undertake to help the 
school dropouts in their search for work. Many are 
from disadvantaged minority groups, some of whom 
are hampered by language barriers. Occasionally a 
delinquency problem is involved. To help these 
youngsters achieve satisfactory job adjustment will 
ordinarily require intensive employment counseling. 
The cooperation of other agencies will sometimes be 
necessary to help solve the more serious adjustment 
problems. 

Many of the hard-to-place youngsters have already 
finished school but have remained unemployed for a 
considerable period of time, or have experienced un- 
usual difficulty in adjusting to the world of work. 
Experimental projects have shown that many of these 
youngsters can be successfully placed in employment 
by means of sound vocational counseling and indi- 
vidualized job development. Even though individ- 
ualized service is time consuming, such efforts must 
be greatly expanded in the months ahead. Un- 
fortunately, there is no magic formula for suddenly 
reducing the high rate of unemployment among young 
jobseekers. As yet, there is no substitute for persistent 
effort on the part of professionally trained counselors 
and placement interviewers. 

Large proportions of the unemployed, out-of-school 
youth are to be found in the congested sections of 
metropolitan centers, where their problems have be- 
come serious from a social as well as an economic point 
of view. Hence, considerable attention must be 
directed toward deprived neighborhoods in the larger 
cities. Problems of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment among rural youth, however, are equally chal- 
lenging. Many of them need help in finding a job, 
perhaps in a distant city, that is in keeping with their 
interests and abilities. Under present plans, more 
and better services will be extended to rural youth. 
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This young employee competently handles an accounts payable 
machine in a department store. 


This will be accomplished partly through: (1) the 
accumulation and dissemination of more information 
about jobs for young people in the larger cities; (2 
improvements in interarea recruitment services; (3 
an expansion of the area counseling program, in which 
a full-time counselor serves two or more smaller offices 
on an itinerant basis; and (4) designation of youth 
in urban offices to work with youth from outlying 
areas. 

The cold fact is that the nationwide placement 
record for all types of young people under 20 years 
of age leaves much to be desired. There is no intention 
to deemphasize counseling and testing services. Their 
value has been clearly established. Current plans 
stress the need, however, to devote more attention to 
placement. A large share of the increased staff for 
youth activities is expected to spend its time locating 
jobs for young people. 


Cooperation With Community Groups 


The employment problems of youth are intimately 
bound up with other problems of becoming an adult. 


Applying for summer jobs in the District of Columbia local office. 


ee 
Pe 


The resources of the entire community must be 
brought into action as needed to solve these problems. 
For this reason, the local office must work closely 
with community organizations and committees in a 
cooperative effort to help youth bridge the gap between 
school and work. Youth employment committees can 
be effective in promoting a favorable climate for the 
employment of young people. These committees can 
help to educate the public about youth employment 
problems, and they can serve as a medium to keep 
the community informed about the job needs of its 
youth. 

Youth employment committees should be 
lished, therefore, in all cities where they do not exist 
and where youth unemployment is a significant prob- 
lem. In many areas, the local office will have to as- 
sume considerable initiative and leadership in encour- 
aging continuous interest and action by the committee. 


estab- 


The manager may need to provide news releases, 
arrange for radio and TV programs, direct a commun- 
ity job-solicitation campaign, and in many other ways 
keep the interest of the committee at a high level. 
Present plans also call for greater utilization of 
community groups to help promote employment op- 
Where these or- 
ganizations have been concerned primarily with pro- 


portunities for young job seekers. 


moting summer jobs for students, it may be possible 
to enlist their cooperation in behalf of youth seeking 
permanent jobs. 


Information Program 


To assist in the job campaign for young workers, 
an information kit geared to youth employment prob- 
lems was developed by the national office. This kit 
is similar to the one used in connection with the 
“Hire Now!” job drive in 1961. Among other ma- 
terials, the kit includes radio and TV skits and an- 
nouncements, suggested speeches, and sample letters 
to employers designed to stimulate interest in youth 
problems and arouse community action to resolve 
these problems. It is expected that State and local 
offices will make widespread use of these materials, 
adapting them to meet local needs. 


Research 


Research activities are being intensified to obtain 
more complete data on the nature and extent of youth 
employment problems. The first major studies are 
being conducted in several large metropolitan areas 
to determine from employers: (1) the occupations 
and the industries in which the greatest opportunities 
for youth employment exist; (2) the minimum age 
and amount of education required for entry into vari- 
ous types of jobs; (3) the channels used by employers 
in hiring youth; and (4) the kinds of training that 
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would be most beneficial to young workers. ‘These 
studies will be similar in many ways to the area skill 
surveys that have already been undertaken in a num- 
ber of communities. 

While the national office will design the forms and 
instructions, the projects will be conducted by the 
State agencies. Information wi!] be obtained through 
personal interviews with the large employers and from 
questionnaires mailed to a sampling of smaller firms. 
This information will be supplemented by data from 
Employment Service records, to compare the char- 
acteristics of unemployed young persons with em- 
ployer hiring specifications. During the coming year, 
similar studies will be undertaken in other areas 
throughout the country. 

The data obtained should add substantially to our 
present knowledge about the location and nature of 
job opportunities available for young workers and 
the problem areas involved in gaining better employer 
acceptance of these workers. The results of this re- 
search, geared to operating needs, will provide a basis 
for attacking youth problems in a more effective man- 
ner. For example, the information will be useful in 
cooperating with training agencies to develop appro- 
priate courses for young workers. The data will also 
be useful in selecting and referring youth to training 
courses and will assist in placing those who have com- 
A decided increase in the de- 
mand for this kind of information is likely to be ex- 
perienced in the near future. 


pleted the training. 


Demonstration Projects 


Demonstration projects are currently being under- 
taken in Newark and St. Louis to determine what can 
be accomplished with adequate staff resources and an 
all-out effort to resolve youth employment problems 
in concert with community groups, These projects 
will involve both service and fact-finding activities. 
Similar projects may be extended to one or two other 
cities in the near future. 

The research to be undertaken will yield informa- 
tion about the occupations in which inexperienced 
young workers are most likely to find jobs and the 
employers who hire young people in these occupations. 
Additional information will also be obtained regarding 
the extent of unemployment among different age 
groups and the characteristics of hard-to-place 
youngsters. More will be learned about the ways in 
which young people get jobs, the factors that deter- 
mine job choice, the amount of turnover during the 
early years of employment, the kinds of additional 
training needed, the problems related to urban in- 
migration, and the effectiveness of various methods 
used in counseling and placing young workers. 

More individualized attention will be given young 
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After graduation, young people come to the local office for help in 
finding suitable employment. 


jobseekers, particularly those who are experiencing the 
greatest difficulty in finding jobs. Some local office 
representatives may be stationed in neighborhood set- 
tlement houses to provide counseling and placement 
services to youth who are reluctant to visit the local 
office. A few staff members may also work in the 
vocational schools to provide placement assistance. 
Group guidance techniques will be developed and 
utilized in an effort to overcome some of the prob- 
lems associated with obtaining a job. Special efforts 
will be made to enlist the full cooperation of com- 
munity groups and youth serving organizations. These 
projects will continue throughout the coming fiscal 
year. Other experimental procedures will be de- 
veloped as the projects unfold. 

The demonstration programs will afford an oppor- 
tunity to bring tangible benefits to unemployed youth. 
The knowledge gained from these projects should 
contribute to the solution of the Nation’s youth em- 
ployment problems. 


One of the types of summer jobs in which the local office is able 
to place young workers. 





Stepping Up 


Professional Placement 


"THE Employment Service professional placement 
program is in a period of dynamic change. In 
some 45 of the Nation’s major metropolitan areas, it 
is being reorganized to keep pace with the rapidly 
growing importance of this occupational category in 
the Nation’s economy. Local offices are being estab- 
lished along industrial-occupational lines, often with a 
physical separation of staff members specializing in 
industrial placements from those who engage in com- 
mercial and professional work. In many instances 
separate offices to serve professional people are being 
set up in new quarters suitably located and equipped. 
In all of the larger areas, additional staff is being pro- 
vided for the Employment Service function, and 
special training is being given to increase the com- 
petence of this staff in placement work with particular 
occupational groups. The “image” of the Employ- 
ment Service is also being changed by providing 
spacious, well-lighted, and well-furnished quarters 
which will be attractive to professional applicants. 
When these major steps have been completed in the 
45 largest urban centers, similar improvements are 
planned in the 167 next largest metropolitan areas. 
While these reorganizations will not be as extensive, 
their goal also is to improve the placement function 
for all occupational groups. All of these changes will 
strengthen what is now called the “Professional Office 
Network.” This consists of some 117 specialized staffs 
devoted to professional placement throughout the 
United States. Some of these staffs are already set up 
in separate quarters. All of them are linked by direct 
communication, so that an applicant’s résumé or an 
unfilled order can be cleared among them with maxi- 
mum speed. In metropolitan areas, in addition, the 
areas of jurisdiction of each office are being enlarged 
to conform more closely to the employment patterns 
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of professional people. The professional network in 
turn is linked, through the clearance system, to all of 
the more than 1,800 full-time and 2,000 part-time 
local offices throughout the country. 

In 16 States, centralized placement services are 
available for teachers. In most of them, this spe- 
cialized service concentrates on the recruitment of 
staffs for primary and secondary schools. In a number, 
similar service is offered to universities and colleges, 
where placement totals for all of these offices exceeded 
3,000 during 1961. 

Registries for nurses, operating on a 24-hour basis, 
have been set up in a number of cities. In New York, 
the Professional Placement Center is a “first stop” for 
workers in the social welfare field. As of April 1961, 
over 1,700 social workers were seeking positions 
through the Employment Service in 21 key cities. A 
check of 18 of these cities revealed that openings 
generally balanced applicants during the test period. 
Recently in Los Angeles, 46 professional associations 
joined in requesting specialized placement service 
from the Los Angeles professional office. 

Over 4 dozen conventions of national societies have 
received convention placement service during recent 
years. (Convention placement service is a cooperative 
arrangement between the professional society holding 
the convention and the Employment Service to bring 
together on the site employers and applicants for 
professional positions.) ‘Ten more are already sched- 
uled for the coming year. 

Increases in professional placements have been sub- 
stantial. From a low of some 50,000 in 1949, the ES 
reached a level of 190,000 professional placements in 
1961. Recent new developments should increase 
professional placements very substantially. 

Strengthening the Employment Service means not 
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During the 1960's, the fastest growth will oc- 
cur among professional and technical occupations, 
especially engineers, scientists, and technicians. 
Among the manual occupations, the need for 
skilled craftsmen will increase, but the number 
of unskilled jobs will stay about the same, con- 
tinuing their long-term relative decline. 
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only better organization, more staff, higher quality of 
staff, better quarters, and separation from the unem- 
ployment insurance function, but also the expansion of 
placement service to include jobs requiring highly 
qualified applicants, While organizational changes 
can increase placements substantially, to be a truly ef- 
fective force in the labor market, the Employment 
Service must become acceptable to more of the deci- 
sion makers of our country. This is a problem of 
changing the “image” that many professional people 
now have of the Employment Service. It is important 
because the number of those in higher skilled groups, 
especially in the professions, is expected to increase 
very rapidly during the decade 1960-70. 

For practical reasons, the approach to this group has 
been divided into several parts: 

1. Decision makers today are usually professional 
people, often university and college graduates in par- 
ticular specialties. They are typically “joiners,” be- 
longing to a multitude of National, State, and local 
Therefore, 
the short-range program calls for approaching a 


professional organizations and societies. 


greater number of professional people through their 
societies in an attempt to develop a more favorable 


The Convention Placement Cen- 
ter operated for the National 
Conference on Social Welfare 
by the New Jersey State Em- 
ployment Service in Aflantic 
City in July 1960. 
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impression of the Employment Service. This will 
assist the local and State offices in their dealings with 
these people, both as individuals in employing estab- 
lishments and as members of city and State profes- 
sional organizations. 

2. Virtually all of the American labor force flows 
through the school system. Thus, the second project 
is to establish a more favorable attitude toward the 
Employment Service among those who are leaders in 
education, from the primary school through the uni- 
versity level. Fortunately, most of the educators and 
school administrators also belong to various profes- 
sional societies. Thus, the approach to these people 
parallels the approach to the decision makers indi- 
cated above. In addition, the cooperative program 
with the schools to assist school youth entering the 
labor market provides teachers and administrators 
with firsthand information on the resources and serv- 
ices of the local employment office. 

3. Special efforts are also being made at the Na- 
tional, State, and local levels to interest professional 
people in the Employment Service in a more general 
way. Ina number of States, for example in New York, 
excellent pamphlets have been drawn up emphasizing 
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the employment services available for professional peo- 
ple, particularly for various special occupations. Ar- 
ticles are being written for magazines and other 
publications of professional societies, such as the pub- 
lication of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors and the National Education 
Further, five special meetings have been held with 


Association. 
university people to interest them in employment 
security problems. 

Since the professional group is not a cohesive, single 
unit of the labor force, for purposes of approach it has 
been divided into subgroups. These groups are not 
rigid; rather they will be changed as progress in the 
approach indicates. They include the teaching pro 
fession subdivided into the primary and secondary 
schools and the schools of higher education; the 
natural sciences; the social sciences; and the life 
sciences. 

Ideally it would be desirable for Employment Serv- 
ice personnel to become acquainted with each major 
national organization and its officers, attend several 
conventions, present the “Employment Service story” 
on a panel or other program; furnish material for 
However, 
There- 


newsletters, magazines, or house organs. 
this approach would be too time consuming. 
fore, three advisory committees were created from 


among organizations in several of the fields indicated 
above to help in developing better approaches, pol- 


icies, and procedures for improving service to profes- 
sional people. 

These committees include: representatives from uni- 
versities, colleges, and junior colleges; primary and 
secondary schools; scientists, engineers, and techni- 
cians. Each of the groups has met at least once, and 
all have received a number of memorandums and 
background papers concerning the professional labor 
market and the potential role of the Employment Serv- 
ice in it. In addition, a number of the consultants to 
the Employment Service, as well as national office 
staff members, have been visiting national societies. 


A chemist in a pharmaceutical plant records his findings. 


A 


Bright cheerful surroundings designed to encourage professional 
applicants to use the local office. 


Progress is slow but steady. Professional people 
and officials of national societies are generally not 
familiar with the Employment Service. However, all 
of the persons working in this field realize the tremen- 
dous labor market problems that this decade is bring- 
ing in the professional sector. All agree that better 
means of communication are necessary between pro- 
fessional persons seeking employment and administra- 
All agree that the 
key lies in cooperation among the many nonprofit 
organizations already in the placement field. 

The present U.S. Employment Service program in 
the professional field includes: 


tors seeking professional assistance. 


1. Completion of the organization and _ staffing 
changes described above; the strengthening of the 
specialized teacher placement services that now exist 
and their development in other States where such an 
approach would be useful; the continual improvement 
of the Professional Office Network, particularly speed- 
ing up communication. 

2. More active promotion of convention placement 
service, particularly with large organizations that have 
never used it. 

3. Stimulating employer relations programs to de- 
velop openings for professional people. This includes 
the encouragement of more visits to employers at the 
local and State levels; assisting the State agencies in 
contact work with State and regional professional 
societies; and expanding contacts at the national level 
with national professional societies. 

4. Continuing to work with the existing national ad- 
visory committees and organizing additional commit- 
tees as they appear to be useful for other sectors of the 
professional labor force. 

5. Encouraging and supporting public relations ac- 
tivities of the States to enhance opportunities for 
professional people; improving the public relations 
program at the national level by means of pamphlets, 
articles, and similar activities. 
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"T'HE Federal Government has given considerable 

thought to the problem of securing equal employ- 
ment opportunities for members of the Nation’s mi- 
nority groups. While it is obvious that governmental 
action cannot overnight wipe out all economic dis- 
criminations against Negroes and other minorities, it 
is equally obvious that a positive approach to the 
problem on the part of Government can play a vital 
role in breaking the cycle for many of the Nation’s 
most disadvantaged citizens. 

Basic to the Government’s program is the principle 
that improvement of employment opportunities for 
minorities is at the root of eliminating other inequali- 
ties that exist within our society. 

The basic policy of the Administration is set forth 
in Executive Order 10925, issued on March 6, 1961: 

It is the plain and positive obligation of the United 
States Government to promote and insure equal op- 
portunity for all qualified persons, without regard to 
race, creed, color, or national origin, employed or 
seeking employment with the Federal Government. 

The Executive Order established the President’s 
Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity, 
headed by Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson. Its 
goal was to establish a climate of employment in 
Federal agencies and among private employers doing 
business with the Federal Government, in which so- 
called “nonperformance” factors would not be con- 
sidered in hiring, promotion, or other employment 
practices. 

The Committee undertook as its first step a com- 
prehensive survey of employment practices in the 
While detailed results of the sur- 
vey have not been made public, they serve as a guide 
to Government officials and provide a basis for self- 
analysis by responsible personnel in all agencies. 

Within the Government establishment, a series of 
conferences has been held to acquaint Government 


executive agencies. 
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personnel officers with provisions of the Order and to 
explore problems and programs for its implementation. 

The Labor Department will give careful scrutiny 
to employment and promotion practices within its 
various bureaus to make certain that minority groups 
are receiving equal opportunity, not only in job place- 
ment but in upgrading, promotion, transfer, rates of 
pay, and selection for training programs. 

The Bureau of Employment Security has played a 
key role in implementation of this program. The 
services of the U.S. Employment Service are at the 
disposal of all Federal agencies, and these agencies 
are encouraged to make use of the USES as a valu- 
able aid in recruiting among minority groups. 
Through the more than 1,800 local employment of- 
fices, the USES has access to a large market of poten- 
tial Federal workers, and is prepared to work with 
other Federal agencies in implementing Executive 
Order 10925. 

The Department of Labor, together with its Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, has developed many 
new ideas and techniques for application in the broad 
field of intergroup relations. 

In each of the 11 regions of the Bureau, responsi- 
bility for assuring equality of employment opportunity 
to minority groups has been given to a designated 
staff member. His assignment is to work with the 
employment security agencies in the States which he 
serves, to implement terms of the Presidential Order 
and to assist in opening up areas of employment 
opportunity to qualified members of minority groups. 

As a part of this program attention must be given 
to the vital need for a stepped-up recruiting drive by 
Federal agencies in the Negro colleges. ‘The majority 
of Negro college students will be attending these 
institutions of higher learning for many years to come. 
It is from the ranks of these highly educated young 
Negroes that the qualified personnel for higher eche- 
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Unemployment Rates, by Occupation and Color, April 1961 
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Nonwhite workers are primarily employed in occupations with high unemployment rates, such as operatives, laborers, and service 
workers; however, nonwhite unemployment rates exceed those of white workers in nearly every occupation group. 


lons of Government service must come. These college 
students must be made aware of the employment op- 
portunities in the Federal Establishment. They must 
be trained to see and to take adavantage of the oppor- 
tunity for service in the field of Government—in areas 
which many of them consider closed. 

Like their counterparts among the high school drop- 
outs, many of these young Negro students cannot 
visualize employment opportunities outside their own 
immediate vicinities. It is the responsibility of the 
Employment Service to indicate to them the avenues 
opening up toward useful Government service at the 
professional and technical levels. 

The local Employment Service offices are stepping 
up their efforts to maintain a positive approach toward 
requests for referrals from employers. Nonperform- 
ance specifications, such as race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin, are not to be taken into consideration in 
selecting and refering applicants. The interviewer 
taking requests with nonperformance specifications 
from an employer advises the employer that discrimi- 
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natory orders are contrary to the Employment Service 
policy of selecting and referring applicants only on 
the basis of work qualifications. The interviewer 
tries to persuade the employer to remove the non- 
performance specifications. If he is unsuccessful, he 
reports the facts to his superior, who makes further 
efforts to have the discriminatory specifications re- 
moved. He assembles pertinent data on the local 
labor market situation and the supply and demand 
of workers in the occupations affected, and presents 
this information to the employer, attempting to con- 
vince him that it is to his best interest to hire without 
discrimination. If he is still unsuccessful in getting 
the discriminatory specifications removed, the super- 
visor tells the employer that no action will be taken 
on his order. 

When discriminatory job specifications are received 
from a Federal Establishment or from an employer 
holding a Government contract, the specifications are 
refused as unacceptable. 

In cooperation with the President’s Committee on 
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Equal Employment Opportunities, the local offices 
may arrange to receive complaints of discrimination 
on the part of Government contracts and refer them 
through channels for investigation. Arrangements 
can also be made for local Employment Service co- 
operation with State and local law enforcement offi- 
cials and agencies in States and municipalities where 
fair employment practices legislation is in effect. 
While such cooperation is on a confidential basis, and 
cannot be used for public purposes, its effect would 
be to alert responsible agencies to the existence of 
discriminatory practices. 

Such Employment Service activities will have the 
effect of opening up to qualified members of minority 
groups new fields of employment opportunities, not 
only in the Federal Establishment, but in the large 
group of private establishments where Government 
contracts are in effect. It is expected that the prohibi- 
tion against discrimination in employment on Gov- 
ernment contract work will tend to hasten its elimina- 
tion in private industry generally. 


Because of this responsibility, it is obvious that the 
racial policies in public employment offices, and the 
standards used in employment of personnel, must be 
emphasized so that without a doubt the services and 
facilities of the Employment Service will not them- 
selves be used on a discriminatory or segregated basis. 

There remains the problem of providing incentive 
to many Negroes to improve their vocational skills to 
prepare for job opportunities that will open up. The 
woeful lack of Negroes in the apprenticeship pro- 
grams of the Department of Labor has come under 
careful scrutiny in the Department. Regional repre- 
sentatives of the Department have been assigned to 
the Apprenticeship and Training Bureau in order to 
open up opportunities for training in the skilled trades 
to Negro youth. It is hoped that the lure of appren- 
ticeships in these highly paid trades will prove of mate- 
rial benefit to many of the frustrated Negro youth who 
now see no opportunity to rise above the level of 
marginal labor. 

Through the voluntary action of the Nation’s largest 
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Some employers who have signed “Plans for Progress” agreements 


Aerojet-General Corp.—Azusa, Calif. 

Aerospace Corp.—Los Angeles, Calif. 

American Bosch Arma Corp.—Hempstead, N.Y. 

American Machine & Foundry Co.—New York, N.Y. 

American Telephone & Telegaph Co. (Western Elec- 
tric Co.)—New York, N.Y. 

Avco Corp.—New York, N.Y. 

The Bendix Corp.—Detroit, Mich. 

Boeing Airplane Co.—Seattle, Wash. 

Burroughs Corp.—Detroit, Mich. 

Chrysler Corp.—Detroit, Mich. 

Collins Radio Co.—Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Continental Motors Corp.—Muskegon, Mich. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp.—Wood-Ridge, N.]J. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc.—Santa Monica, Calif. 

Ford Motor Co.—Dearborn, Mich. 

Garrett Corp.—Los Angeles, Calif. 

General Dynamics Corp.—San Diego, Calif. 

General Electric Co.— New York, N.Y. 

General Precision Equipment Corp.—Little Falls, 
N.]. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Akron, Ohio 

General Motors Corp.—New York, N.Y. 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp.—Bethpage, 
N.Y. 

Hercules Powder Co.—W ilmington, Del. 

Hughes Aircraft Co.—Culver City, Calif. 

International Business Machines Corp.—New York, 
N.Y. 

International Harvester Co.—Chicago, III. 
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International Telephone & Telegraph Corp.—New 
York, N.Y. 

The Affiliated Kaiser Co.—Oakland, Calif. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp.—Burbank, Calif. 

The Martin Co.—Baltimore, Md. 

McDonnell Aircraft Corp.—St. Louis, Mo. 

Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp.—New York, N.Y. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.—Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co.— 
Newport News, Va. 

North American Aviation, Inc.—Los Angeles, Calif. 

Northrop Corp.—Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Pan American World Airways, Inc—New York, 
N.Y. 

Philco Corp.—Philadelphia, Pa. 

Radio Corp. of America—New York, N.Y. 

Raytheon Co.—Waltham, Mass. 

Republic Aviation Corp.—Farmingdale, N.Y. 

Ryan Aeronautical Co.—San Diego, Calif. 

Sanders Associates, Inc.—Nashua, N.H. 

Socony Mobile Oil Co., Inc.—New York, N.Y. 

Sperry Rand Corp.—New York, N.Y. 

Texas Instruments, Inc.—Dallas, Tex. 

Textron, Inc.—Providence, R.I. 

Thiokol Chemical Corp.—Bristol, Pa. 

Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc.—Cleveland, 
Ohio 

United Aircraft Corp.—East Hartford, Conn. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp.—Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Government contractors, more than 3 million em- 
ployees are now covered by the Plans for Progress 
aimed at insuring equal employment opportunity, 
regardless of race, color, or national origin. President 
John Kennedy has hailed this as a historic step for- 
ward in the effort to secure equal opportunities for 
every American, of every race, color, and belief. Vice 
President Lyndon B. Johnson has declared that by 
their actions, these companies are proclaiming to all 
the world that they mean what they say when they 


Mechanical aptitude at Remington Rand. 


pledge equal employment opportunity for all regard- 
less of race, creed, color, or national origin. 

While implementation of Plans for Progress will 
not automatically wipe out all discriminations to which 
Negroes are now subjected in economic life, it will be 
a start in the direction of meaningful equality of op- 
portunity. If we have the know-how to split the 
atom, we must find the answer to ending the split 
that has cut off minority groups of Americans from 
the mainstream of our American life and heritage. 


—_———— 
Sales efficiency aft Carson Pirie Scott & Co., a large Chicago 
department store. 


Supervisory responsibility at Aldens mail order office. 
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HE basic purpose of the Area Redevelopment Act 
ARA) is to provide Federal assistance to areas 
of substantial and persistent unemployment and under- 
employment to take effective steps for their economic 
redevelopment and recovery and thus to alleviate un- 
employment. Passage of the ARA reflected an in- 
creasing awareness that labor market conditions and 
practices show substantial differences from area to 
area, often requiring specially tailored approaches and 
solutions to meet widely different problems. This 
awareness has been fostered by the growing body of 
knowledge of labor market dynamics accumulated by 
the Federal-State employment security system in the 
last two decades. 

Because of the employment security system’s rela- 
tively long experience and its existing machinery for 
implementing manpower programs at the area level, 
the Secretary of Labor has assigned to it many of the 
important functions with which he is charged under 
the ARA, or which were delegated to him by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce under the Act. (See “New Pro- 
grams and Policies,” p. 21.) 

These responsibilities reinforce the role of the em- 
ployment security system as the primary Government 
agency for conducting manpower programs. They 
will lead to increasing recognition of the local Em- 
ployment Service offices as the centers for manpower 
operations and information at the local level. 


Designation of Redevelopment Areas 


Before Federal assistance could be made available 
under the ARA, it was necessary to designate the areas 
eligible for aid under the Act. In selecting these areas, 
care was required to insure that the limited resources 
provided under the Act would be used where the 
need was greatest and where the possibilities of im- 
provement were most likely. 
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Implementing 


Area Redevelopment 


The Employment Service had, of course, consid- 
erable experience in the preparation of area work 
force data and in the classification of areas on the 
basis of the extent and persistence of unemployment. 
However, for ARA purposes, it was necessary to ex- 
tend the scope of these activities to hundreds of less 
populous areas in all parts of the country which had 
not previously been included in the Bureau’s regular 
program of classifying the Nation’s major production 
and employment centers. Working within stringent 
time limits, State agencies conducted studies of worker 
commuting patterns covering approximately 2,000 
counties, to determine or verify labor market boun- 
daries. Next, reports on labor market conditions and 
on the unemployment situation over the preceding 4 
years were prepared by the State agencies (for almost 
800 areas to date). By the end of January 1962, the 
Bureau had recommended to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, for designation as redevelopment areas, about 
450 labor market areas in 41 States. Simultaneously, 
another 450 counties, which were not eligible under 
the rigorous unemployment criteria included in sec- 
tion 5(a) of the Act, were recommended for designa- 
tion by the Departments of Agriculture and Interior 
on the basis of low income or other eligibility stand- 
ards. With the problem areas identified, ARA pro- 
grams to improve economic conditions could get 
underway. 


Overall Economic Development Programs 


The Act requires each redevelopment area to submit 
an Overall Economic Development Program (OEDP 
for approval by the Secretary of Commerce prior to 
extension of financial assistance. It is contemplated 
that most redevelopment planning and action will 
be conducted on a long-range basis by the communities 
themselves. Community leaders are expected to ex- 
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Number and Status of ARA Training Proposals, United States and Selected States,! Through March 31, 1962 


j 


Training proposals received 


Number of 
proposals 


United States 
West Virginia. 
Pennsylvania. 
Michigan °. 
Maryland 
Mississippi ® 
Illinois. . 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
Kentucky. 
All Other 3 


1 States submitting proposals for 600 or more trainees. 
* Includes three programs to be conducted in several 
areas, counted as one area each in this tabulation. 


amine the current and potential resources and needs 
of their areas, develop reasonable economic goals, and 
plan practical steps to achieve these goals. While 
Federal aid is made available by ARA, it is only one 
of the resources available to local development groups. 

Since better utilization of human resources is a 
fundamental purpose of the Act, knowledge of the area 
work force and of its manpower problems is essential 
for preparing the OEDP’s. Such information is also 
necessary for developing individual redevelopment 
projects after the OEDP is approved. The Employ- 
ment Service has the responsibility for making area 
work force and other labor market data available to 
local redevelopment groups, and for providing these 
groups with technical assistance for identifying man- 
power needs and for developing plans and projects. 
3y the end of 1961, State and local Employment 
Service offices had provided information to over 650 
local redevelopment groups and had assisted almost 
+00 groups in preparing the manpower aspects of 
OEDP’s. The State agencies had also reviewed some 
80 OEDP’s upon request, prior to their submission to 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

To assist the State agencies in providing manpower 
data, the Bureau prepared a Manpower Guidelist 
covering the kinds of information needed for review- 
ing area manpower needs and planning programs. 
The Guidelist includes suggestions for data on the 
number and characteristics of employed, unemployed, 
and underemployed workers; potential labor supplies; 
manpower goals and problems; and the relation of 
proposed programs to area goals and human resources. 
The national office has also been reviewing OEDP’s 
and advising the Secretary of Labor on their man- 
power aspects. 

Since the approval of OEDP’s is a prerequisite for 
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Number of 
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Approved by Secretary of Labor 


Number of 


trainees 


Number of Number of 
programs areas 


Number of 
trainees 


17, 309 82 
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3 Includes one program to be conducted in several areas, 
counted as one area in this tabulation 

Withdrawn by State after approval by Secretary of 
Labor. 


obtaining ARA grants, loans, and training programs, 
there was a need for urgency in their submission and 
approval. The Secretary of Commerce, therefore, has 
been approving OEDP’s on a preliminary basis, with 
the requirement that more complete final documents 
be forwarded at a later date. Almost all of the ap- 
proximately 270 OEDP’s submitted through February 
9 have been preliminary; 173 of these have been tenta- 
tively approved by the Secretary of Commerce. Some 
OEDP’s contain intensive analyses of area problems, 
However, in many others, the 
analyses of area human resources and proposals to 


resources, and goals. 


improve manpower utilization are not as compre- 
hensive as they should be. 

This is a field in which local employment offices 
can make a particularly large contribution to the 
community. Efforts are underway to strengthen the 
lines of communication between local planning groups 
and employment offices in connection with the prep- 
aration of the OEDP’s. 


ARA Training Program 


The Act assigns directly to the Secretary of Labor 
the functions of determining area and _ individual 
training needs, determining whether training facilities 
and services are available to meet these needs, select- 
ing and referring individuals for training, and paying 
retraining subsistence benefits to eligible trainees. The 
Department of Labor also works closely with the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, which 
has the primary responsibility for providing adequate 
training facilities and services. 

The State agencies are the logical organs to ad- 
minister the ARA training programs at the local level. 
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Occupations Covered by ARA Training Programs 
(Approved Through March 31, 1962) 


Number of 
Occupation * Trainees 
Automobile mechanic ei 173 
Automatic screw machine operator j 24 
Automatic transmission specialist- ’ ‘ 94 
Bookkeeper II___~- 20 
Bookkeeping machine operator 36 
Clerk, general office 190 
Diesel mechanic 45 
Drafting aide : : heise 40 
Draftsman ___~- i 70 
Dry cleaner ere eae - : 60 
Electrical appliance repairman “ 95 
Electrician, ship- oe : 1 90 
Electronic assembler__ 50 
Electronic mechanic__—~ 299 
Farm machinery operator_ 85 
Farm mechanic 104 
Ignition and carburetion mechanic ; 25 
Inspector, tool and gage- é . 24 
Job setter and operator, spring coiling machine__ 5 
Job setter and operator, torsion spring coiling 

machine ee 

Looper (knit goods s 
Machine tool operator___- Cebit . 


‘In most of the skilled and technical occupations, the train 


In special agreements between the Secretary of Labor 


and each of the States, the State authorities accepted 
this new responsibility. They brought to their task 
a wide background of experience in related manpower 
programs. For some years, the Employment Service 
has been conducting area surveys of labor supply and 
demand by occupation and industry in order to keep 
workers, employers, and training institutions informed 
of changing labor needs and job opportunities. ‘Test- 
ing and counseling of workers for vocational guidance 
and to determine individual aptitudes for training 
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Number of 
Occupation * Trainees 
Maintenance mechanic__- ees. 64 
Millman, woodworking__- 132 
Nurse aide____~_- aie 271 
Preeee: Te ae : 45 
Presser, machine... ..._.. ree ; as! 60 
Production worker (boot and shoe) — ; va 80 
Production worker (paper goods) __~- 598 
Radio and TV service and repairman_ 25 
Riveter, aircraft mae : 250 
ES pear arene oak ; ; 30 
Route salesman_ oe 
Sewing machine operator_____~_~- 
Sheet metal machine operator_ 
Slide forming machine setup man 
Spotter, general_- 
Stenographer 
(Soe 
Waiter and waitress______- Oe ae 
Ward attendant_- rae Basis 
Welder ee ner eae. 
All other (13 occupations with under 20 trainees 

each) — eek bianca si ilndhsr tedatnenisngcoghed 


Total—55 Occupations_ 


ing ts provided at the entry level for the job. 


have long been regular functions of local public em- 
ployment offices. Local offices are, of course, familiar 
with the selection of workers for specific jobs by 
matching employer requirements with worker skills 
and potentials. The payment of unemployment in- 
surance benefits has also uniquely equipped State 
employment security agencies with the know-how and 
machinery to pay retraining subsistence benefits to 
ARA trainees. 

Nonetheless, the ARA training program poses new 
challenges. It is a statutory requirement that the pro- 


Better dining service in prospect. Harry Light- 
ner, coordinator of ARA training programs for 
Huntington, W. Va., presents completion certifi- 
cates to four of the nine persons finishing waiter 
and waitress training on February 16, 1962. 
Jobs in local dining establishments awaited all 
trainees. 








Armand H. Coté, director, R.I. DES; Louis Levine, director, USES; and Howard B. Gunderson, Office of Education, 
welcome the first class in automobile repairing in the Rhode Island vocational retraining program under the Area 
Redevelopment Act. Course instructor, Edwin St. Pierre, is at far left. At far right is Joseph C. Rocchio, principal 
of the R.I. Vocational Technical School, where the course began on November 20, 1961. 


gram for training unemployed or underemployed peo- 
ple in redevelopment areas be geared to occupations 
in which there is reasonable expectation of employ- 
ment. Training unemployed workers does not, of 
itself, create jobs for these workers. Because of the 
long-term economic distress of the communities, spe- 
cial care and ingenuity are required in developing 
training programs which will enhance job opportuni- 
ties—not in the distant future, but as soon as possible 
after completion of training. 

Local offices are required to make careful surveys 
of area labor supply and demand to estimate shortages 
of workers in selected occupations, and to estimate the 
supply of qualified potential trainees. If such surveys 
of area training needs are technically inadequate or 
lead to unwise recommendations, they could result in 
training people for occupations in which there are in- 
adequate employment opportunities. 

Similarly, determination of the training needs of 
individuals requires decisions about the occupational 
potential of specific individuals which, if incorrect, 
can lead to wasteful use of training resources. The 
most careful initial screening, interviewing, counseling, 
and testing procedures are required. Inadequate 
determination or selection procedures may result in 
adverse public reaction and injury to the morale and 
employability of the trainees. 

In spite of the technical problems involved, the 
employment security system has moved ahead rapidly 
to meet its responsibilities. Preliminary procedures 
have been issued for surveying area training needs, for 
developing and reviewing training proposals, for se- 
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lecting and referring potential trainees, and for paying 
retraining subsistence benefits. New fiscal arrange- 
ments have been worked out, and the execution of op- 


erating agreements between the Secretary of Labor 


and the various States has proceeded rapidly. More 
than 100 local advisory committees on training have 
been established in redevelopment areas. Training 
needs surveys have been made covering more than 200 
areas in a large majority of the States. 

By March 31, 1962, training for over 17,300 workers 
in some 85 occupations had been proposed for 115 
areas by State employment security agencies. Eighty- 
two programs for about 6,850 trainees had been ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Labor, and some 2,000 of 
these workers were already enrolled in ARA training 
courses in 16 States. Among the occupations with the 
largest approved number of trainees were machine 
tool operator; production worker, paper goods; stenog- 
rapher; typist; and welder. 

Retraining subsistence payments are based upon the 
average weekly unemployment compensation pay- 
ments payable to unemployed individuals in the State 
for a week of total unemployment, including allow- 
ances for dependents. Starting April 1, 1962, the av- 
erage retraining subsistence allowances for individual 
States range from a low of $22 toa high of $42. As of 
April 9, 1962, 16 States had begun retraining pay- 
ments, and reported no significant difficulty in 
processing the requests for payment and in making 
payments promptly to eligible trainees. 

Eighteen States permit qualified unemployed work- 
ers to receive approved training while drawing unem- 
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Father and son retrained. Mendel Adley operates a lathe in the 
retraining program at Bullard-Havens Technical School in Bridge- 
port, Conn., while his father, Laurence, also learning a new trade 
in the Connecticut State Employment Service program, watches. 


. 





Alexander Osedach, left, manager of the Ansonia local office, and 
William P. Lyons, director of Eli Whitney Technical School in 
Hamden, Conn., observe three members of the retraining class for 
sewing machine operators at the school. 


ployment compensation benefits. In these States it 
may be possible for trainees exhausting the maximum 
of 16 weeks of ARA subsistence payments to continue 
longer-term training with weekly payments under 
regular UI laws. 


What Lies Ahead 


As program activity under ARA accelerates, in- 
creasing demands will be made on the facilities of 
State employment security agencies. Local offices will 
play a particularly important role. Increasingly, these 
offices will be called upon to provide data on labor 
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market conditions and technical assistance for prep- 
aration of the final OEDP’s required for all re- 
development areas. They will also be called upon to 
provide detailed reports on the area manpower situa- 
tion for use in reviewing the effectiveness of ARA 
programs and for making recommendations on 
whether redevelopment areas should continue to be 
eligible for ARA assistance. 

The number of areas with ARA training programs 
is expected to increase greatly. This will be due to 
the completion of training needs surveys in many addi- 
tional areas, and the expected increase in job oppor- 
tunities created by the mounting flow of ARA loans 
and grants to redevelopment areas. The national of- 
fice of the Bureau is refining the preliminary proce- 
dures for area training needs surveys and for develop- 
ing and reporting proposed training programs. Plans 
are also being developed for a continuing review of the 
effects of the training program on the areas and indi- 
viduals involved, and on the characteristics of trainees 
selected for and completing their ARA courses. This 
review is particularly important to provide experience 
for effective operation of the new Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962. 

The ARA program is just emerging from its in- 
fancy. As techniques are improved and experience is 
accumulated, the opportunity of local offices to pro- 
vide leadership in programs to improve the utilization 
of community human resources will grow. The close 
working relationships developed by the local office with 
State and local vocational educational authorities, local 
redevelopment organizations, representatives of State 
and Federal apprenticeship authorities, and other in- 
terested groups in the course of performing ARA 
functions will also strengthen its participation in com- 
munity redevelopment efforts. 


D. W. Fox, Jr., supervisor of vocational training for the Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., Trade School, presents completion certificates to the 
first group of persons trained under the ARA training program. 
Of 43 nurse-aides who completed training on December 23, 1961, 
January 26, 1962, and January 31, 1962, 19 had been placed in 
employment by February 15. 





Domestic and 


Foreign Farm Labor 


MONG the most challenging tasks facing the re- 
vitalized U.S. Employment Service is to help 

create conditions in the farm labor market leading to 
increased and more stable employment for domestic 
farmworkers while assuring employers a qualified, de- 
pendable work force. In view of the problems— 
seasonal patterns of employment, a wage structure 
that is noncompetitive with nonfarm industries, vast 
technological changes resulting in declining man- 
power needs, unemployment and underemployment, 
problems of migratory workers, and dislocations of 
supply and demand for labor—the farm labor pro- 
gram calls for ingenuity, flexibility, and resourceful- 
ness. The programs and procedures that have been 
developed over the years need to be strengthened 
and expanded. In addition, there is a need to explore 
and utilize tools and resources made available under 
new manpower programs, and to apply these to the 
farm labor market. Briefly stated, the objectives for 
a rural manpower utilization program are as follows: 
@ To reduce unemployment, underemployment, and 
manpower waste in agriculture. 
® To assist in the occupational adjustments of those 
farmworkers who are displaced by technological ad- 
vances, changes in tenure practices, the consolidation 
of farms, and other developments in the farm economy. 
® To work with agriculture employers in developing 
new approaches to farm employment, emphasizing 
stability of jobs, training, adequate compensation, and 
security of job tenure. 
® To participate in development programs designed 
to provide a more adequate economic base in rural 
areas. 
® To explore programs for developing employment 
opportunities for rural youth in agriculture and in non- 
agricultural industries. 
®@ To develop better statistics of farm employment and 
unemployment, as a basis for a flexible recruitment 
program. 
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© To protect U.S. workers from adverse effect of for- 
eign labor and to reduce grower dependence on supple- 
mental foreign labor. 

®@ To strengthen recruitment and informational serv- 
ices for migratory workers and to provide a more rapid 
means of exchanging information on farm labor supply 
and demand. 

@ To implement the Secretary’s regulations relating 
to wages, transportation, housing, and working condi- 
tions of workers recruited through interstate clearance 
procedures. 

© To achieve a better knowledge of the farm labor 
supply as a basis for individualized services to farm- 
workers. 

® To improve selection methods to assure that work- 
ers referred to farm jobs are qualified to perform the 
available work. 

© To work with the President’s Committee on Migra- 
tory Labor and other agencies toward the goal of 
achieving greater economic security for farm labor and 
the elimination of social problems of migratory labor 
through improved standards of housing and trans- 
portation and expanded health and _ educational 
services. 

@ To support, in principle, the extension to agricul- 
tural workers of the protection of social legislation, in- 
cluding unemployment compensation, enjoyed by other 
workers in the labor market. 


Local Workers 

Accomplishment of the goal of stabilizing employ- 
ment conditions for farmworkers should begin with an 
appraisal of the farm labor situation in each individual 
agricultural labor market. The need is for an under- 
standing of the factors influencing farm labor demand, 
technological changes, shifts in agricultural produc- 
tion, and procedures now employed for recruiting sea- 
sonal labor. There is also need for a better knowledge 
of the farm labor supply, the characteristics, education, 
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Twenty-five workers were transported a total of 90 miles each day 
to this job of picking prunes in California. The day-haul driver 
is standing at left and the farm placement representative at right. 


skills, training, and availability of the local farm labor 
force. A sound knowledge of the farm labor market 
forms the basis for planning for effective utilization of 
labor, expansion of existing services, and development 
of new programs to lessen irregularity of employment. 

Greater emphasis must be placed on job develop- 
ment, extending continuity of employment with indi- 
vidual employers and associations, and dovetailing sea- 
sonal farm operations with local food processing and 
marketing activities. Under this approach, day-haul 
programs would be more closely supervised in order to 
achieve more orderly and stable employment arrange- 
ments. This would also involve individualized treat- 
ment of farmworkers and more careful interviewing 
and selection procedures to assure employers a quali- 
fied work force. 

In actions to intensify recruitment of local labor, 
youth programs—day-haul, live-in, and camp—should 
receive greater attention where the type of work in- 
volved is suitable. This will help to meet temporary 
shortages while providing constructive summer jobs to 
assist young people in furthering their education or 
contributing to family income. In all youth programs, 
supervision of transportation, working conditions, liv- 
ing conditions where applicable, and safe and sanitary 
practices are of utmost importance. 

The employment office in each rural area must 
assume responsibilities that go beyond the mere match- 
ing of workers with jobs. The new approach calls 
for working closely with other agencies and groups in 
plans for economic development. In many rural areas 
where employment in agriculture has long been de- 
clining, the best hope for reducing unemployment 
and underemployment is the development of a bal- 
anced economy with diversified employment oppor- 
tunities. The recently established program for ex- 
pansion of the Employment Service in smaller com- 
munities of substantial labor surplus will afford the 
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opportunity and means for active participation in 
local development efforts. This program also makes 
available specialized employment services such as 
counseling, testing, and labor market analysis that 
were formerly available only in larger population cen- 
ters. These tools should be used particularly to 
strengthen guidance services to rural youth who face 
an uncertain future in the agricultural labor market. 

Training programs under the Area Redevelopment 
Act provide additional means for human resource 
development in economically distressed rural areas. 
Under the ARA, training courses for farm equipment 
operation and maintenance have been approved in 
New Jersey and Oklahoma, and similar courses in 
farm-related occupations are under consideration in 
a number of States. In widespread areas of the coun- 
try, there are openings for qualified regular farm- 
hands with a knowledge of farm machinery. Perhaps 
more important, however, are the possibilities for 
training local farm residents for nonfarm occupations 
in redevelopment areas. The Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act provides further opportunities 
for training farm residents to qualify for farm and 
nonfarm employment in an economy that calls for 
increasing skills and education. 

While primary emphasis and orientation in the past 
have been toward the hired seasonal farmworkers 
because of the urgent need to reconstitute a work 
force each year, the new role of the local public 
employment office as the primary manpower agency 
in the community entails an obligation to do more 
to strengthen services for regular farm workers and 
for farm families. Census data show that subsistence 
farmers have increasingly relied on off-farm jobs as 
a source of family income. A program for utilization 
of rural manpower should include plans for expanding 
the employment horizons of farm families, and aiding 
in their readjustments. 


Migratory Workers 


The problems of migratory farmworkers are vastly 
more complex than those of local labor, since they 
involve transportation over long distances, housing 
at the work area, interruption of education of children, 





A two-row mechanical cofton harvester will—under optimum 
conditions—do the work of 200 experienced manual pickers, har- 
vesting 20 acres a day. 


During an 8-hour day, the average handpicker will harvest 300 
pounds of snap beans, while a mechanical harvester using two 
men can pick an estimated 20,000 pounds. 


With a mechanical cherrypicker, an average tree can be ‘‘picked”’ 
in about 8 seconds of shaking. 
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exclusion from health and welfare services, and other 
economic and social aspects. 

Over the past 10 years, the Federal-State Employ- 
ment Service has been in the forefront of efforts to 
achieve more orderly guidance and placement of mi- 
gratory workers through the interstate clearance pro- 
cedures and the Annual Worker Plan. The purpose 
of the Annual Worker Plan is to help provide a de- 
pendable labor supply to farm employers and to in- 
crease the employment opportunities of migratory 
workers by arranging successive job referrals. In 
1961, over 200,000 persons in 9,100 interstate migrant 
crews and family groups received some services under 
the Plan. On the east coast, where the program 
originated and has had its greatest success, Employ- 
ment Service representatives of 12 northern labor- 
demand States meet with crew leaders and migratory 
workers in more than a dozen local office areas in 
Florida to arrange the crew itineraries before the 
active season starts. This year an effort has been 
made to extend the preseason scheduling of migratory 
crews more widely in the Midwestern and Western 
States. While impressive accomplishments have been 
made under this program, its full potential has not 
yet been realized. Greater emphasis will be placed 
on extension of this program as a primary means of 
achieving order and stability in the farm labor market. 

The placement of migratory agricultural workers 
under the Annual Worker Plan or by other arrange- 
ments is subject to the Secretary of Labor’s regula- 
tions governing interstate recruitment. The purpose 
of these regulations is to assure that the facilities of 
public employment agencies will not be used to per- 
petuate or encourage substandard conditions in the 
farm labor market. Under these regulations, farm- 
workers would not be recruited from outside the State 
unless the State agency is assured that a genuine short- 
age of workers exists in the demand area. This is 
intended to forestall hardship and underemployment 
for both local and migratory workers that could result 
from an oversupply of labor. 

The regulations also require employers who wish 
to use the facilities of the public employment service 
to obtain migratory workers to provide housing that 
meets State codes for sanitation and health, or, in 
the absence of State codes, that meets the minimum 
standards recommended by the President’s Committee 
on Migratory Labor. 

Under another provision, migrants obtained through 
interstate recruitment must be offered transportation 
arrangements equivalent to those offered by other 
employers in the area of employment. The regula- 
tions also require that orders for interstate migrants 
must contain wage offers equal to rates being paid 
to local workers or the rates paid to interstate migra- 
tory workers for similar work in the area of employ- 
ment. This is to prevent the use of the clearance 
system as a means of undercutting wage standards. 

While substantial efforts have been made to put 
these regulations into effect in the past 2 years, prog- 
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ress has been slowed by a lack of resources, a problem 
which has been recognized in the Department's 
appropriation request for the 1963 fiscal year. 

An effective program for migratory workers must 
be firmly based on a knowledge of the farm labor mar- 
ket and shifts in labor demand and supply as they 
relate to migrants. An important byproduct of the 
Annual Worker Plan is the flow of records among 
States on the movements of migratory crews. Through 
this means, State agencies are now accumulating a 
fund of information on the origin, characteristics, and 
employment patterns of migratory crews that will be 
helpful in coordinating employment arrangements and 
plans for housing and other services that migratory 
workers require. In addition, continual State agency 
research on technological changes and their effects 
on labor demand, length of seasons, and skill require- 
ments is necessary for effective direction of migratory 
movements, as well as for utilization and guidance of 
local labor. 

Recently enacted legislation may provide additional 
tools for employment service use in connection with 
the migrant farm worker program. For example, a 
provision of the Housing Act of 1961 facilitating low- 
interest loans by the Farmers Home Administration 
for farmworker housing may have implications for 
farm labor recruitment programs. Local employment 
offices should explore this possibility with farmers and 
their associations. In areas where entire communities 
are dependent on migratory workers to harvest crops, 
the employment office may play a leading role in 
stimulating community housing projects. 

The growing public awareness and concern for the 
social and economic problems of migrant farm work- 
ers are reflected in the fact that Congress is considering 
bills to restrict child labor in agricultural work, provide 
for Federal registration of crew leaders, provide Fed- 
eral assistance for education and health services to 
State and local communities in which migratory work- 
ers are employed, and to establish a National Advisory 
Council on Migratory Labor. Proposed legislation in 
which the Department of Labor has a particular in- 
terest is the Farm Labor Recruitment Act of 1962, 
which embodies a new approach to the problem of 
reducing the irregularity of farm employment. This 
bill would extend to domestic farmworkers a govern- 
mental recruitment program similar to that now exist- 
ing for Mexican workers. 


Foreign Labor 


With the problem of unemployment and underem- 
ployment among domestic farm workers growing more 
acute each year, the objective of the Department of 
Labor is to take positive action to utilize fully domestic 
workers and reduce dependence on foreign workers. 
About 300,000 Mexicans, Canadians, and British West 
Indians were admitted for work on American farms 
in 1961, 8 percent less than in 1960 and 32 percent 
less than in 1959. Much of the decline in the number 
of foreign workers is attributable to increased mecha- 
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Five skilled operators with 4 specialized machines replace 45 men 
previously needed to harvest 150 acres of walnuts. This boom- 
type shaker performs the first operation. 


With the aid of a mechanical spinach picker, 2 or 3 operators can 
perform the work formerly done by 50-60 workers. 


With this mechanical potato picker, a crew of 12 men can do 
the work previously requiring 33 persons. 
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nization of the cotton harvest, the principal activity 
in which foreign workers were used. Administrative 
actions by the Bureau of Employment Security and 
affiliated State agencies have also contributed to the 
cutback in foreign-worker employment. Such actions 
include improved practices for recruiting domestic 
workers, tightened restrictions on the admission of 
foreign labor, and adverse-effect determinations which 
increased the wage above that found to be prevailing 
when the prevailing rate had been adversely affected 
by the employment of foreign workers. In some areas 
the new wage levels helped to attract more domestic 
workers to agriculture. 

Recently enacted admendments to Public Law 78 
have implications for foreign-worker employment. 
Under these amendments, subject to certain condi- 
tions, Mexican workers may be employed only at 
seasonal or temporary occupations and may not be 
used for operation or maintenance of power-driven 
self-propelled harvesting, planting, or cultivating ma- 
chinery. Another amendment requires that employers 
of braceros offer comparable “working conditions” to 
domestic workers. “Working conditions” has been 
interpreted to mean matters such as safety and sani- 
tation but not housing, transportation, subsistence, and 
similar terms of employment. 

One of the major problems stemming from the 
bracero program has been the impact of foreign work- 
ers on wage levels in areas where they were employed 
in large numbers. Although employers have been 
required to pay the prevailing wage rate, this rate 
itself was often depressed or stabilized by the presence 
of Mexican nationals in the area. Over widespread 
Mexican-using areas, wage rates of 50 cents an hour 
and piece rates yielding such hourly earnings have 
been paid to U.S. workers year after year. Under 
new wage policies, the Department held a series of 
public hearings this year concerning proposed wage 
rates below which the Secretary would not be able to 
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Mexican workers are being processed af the Hidalgo, 
Tex., reception center for farm jobs in the United 
States. 


certify that the employment of Mexican nationals 
would not adversely affect the wages and working 
conditions of domestic farmworkers. Generally the 
proposed rates for the low-wage areas would have 
the effect of increasing them to the average farm wage 
rate for the State. Other new procedures to prevent 
adverse effect of Mexican employment on U.S. workers 
will also be introduced. 

Also going into effect in 1962 are improved, stream- 
lined procedures for controlling the number of and 
conditions under which Basque sheepherders are per- 
mitted to enter the United States. Also, the employ- 
ment conditions for Jamaican and Bahamian farm- 
workers have been improved. Arrangements for the 
exchange of farm labor with Canada have been re- 
newed and will assure that there will be no adverse 
effect on the wages and working conditions of either 
country. 


Vehicles used to transport Mexicans must meet standards of safety 
and comfort agreed to by the United States and Mexican govern- 
ments. 
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